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THE STORY HOUR SE 


Story Hour Readers Revised 


Four Books for the First Three Grades 


HE teaching method employed in the Story Hour Readers is pri 

a content method and makes use of the child’s interest in a story as 

a motive in learning to read. The value of this method has been definitely 
established during the several years these readers have been used in 
schools. | 


One of the very great merits of Story Hour Readers Revised is the ex- 
ceedingly gradual progression of the selections. Throughout the books 
there is a steady development in difficulty and range of vocabulary; in 
complexity of sentence structure; in complication of plot, incident, and 
dramatic construction; and in demand for sustained attention. In every 
respect the gradation has been worked out with the greatest care. 


From first to last the reading material makes use only of concrete ideas 
and definite words which give clear images. It avoids long descriptions. 
The incidents are sharply defined and logically arranged, resulting in 
distinct impressions on the child’s mind. By this method children ac- 
quire facility in reading for content. 


Story Hour Readings 


Five Books for the Last Five Grades 


HESE books provide a wealth of delightful reading. The selections— 
graded with the utmost care—have been chosen with sympathetic 
appreciation of the likes and dislikes, the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
needs of boyhood and girlhood. They represent the best of both classic 
and modern writers. Every effort has been made to give the child a taste 
for books, to develop his character, to provide training for citizenship, 
and to teach him to read with reasonable speed and to retain what he has 
read. 


Special attention has been paid to work in silent reading. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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| E ach trial proves with Gluey | 
| No paste can compare 

Its price is unusual 
| Its quality, rare. 
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F or all pasting purposes 
Gluey is best 
Sticks quicker and tighter | 








Than all of the rest. 





, Send 10 cents for Big Handy Tube. 
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Just Published 


On Pacific Frontiers 


By CapTaIn CARL RYDELL 





Captain Rydell was an old-time navigator of sail- 
ing ships and his story is one of adventure. He 
tells tales of the lumber traffic on the Pacific 
Coast, of salmon fishing, of hunting at sea, of 
the gold rush to Alaska, and of curious and some- 
times hazardous adventure in Hawaii, Japan, 
off Kamchatka, and in the Philippine Islands. 


On Pacific Frontiers may be considered also a 
source document on the doings of the old seal 
| “pirates” and sea-otter hunters, who scoured the 
| North Pacific from Korea to the Kuriles 
| and from the Aleutian Islands to Lower Cali- 


fornia. Its author was one of them. 


There is action in almost every line of the story, 

| which is told with simplicity, with not a little 

| humor, and with nice regard for the facts of 
history, natural science, and geography. This 
book is well adapted for use as a supplementary 
reader in intermediate grades. 


Illustrated. Price $1.36 


Rn) 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


Cloth. xiv + 267 pages. 
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BALL’S CONSTRU 


The index is a model of its kind 
use. 


it contains a full treatment of 


of the dictionary, formation of 
pondence. 
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NEW YORK 
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has useful material on the derivation of words and the use 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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CTIVE ENGLISH | 
A Handbook for Everybody 


This book should accompany every pupil through his high 
school and college days and after he leaves school. 
is wide enough to make it valuable in any year of the high 
school or college and to anyone who writes English. 


Its scope 


in making the book easy to 


rhetoric and grammar and 


social and business corres- 
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National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
June 29-July5. 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


We have often said that there is a liability 
that those who have been active in the National 
Education Association, especially since it has 
moved to Washington and more especially 
since it has assumed the championship of the 
campaign for a Department of Education, 
should fail to appreciate the noble service that 
the United States Bureau of Education is ren- 
dering under the leadership of the present 
Commissioner. 

Hon, Hubert Work, Secretary of the In- 
terior, is ardently championing public educa- 
tion, is boosting every phase of education which 
Dr. John J. Tigert is promoting. 

First of all, he has given the Bureau of Edu- 
cation extended and elegantly equipped office 
room, as adequate and elaborate as any that 
could be asked. Every teacher who goes to 
the Washington meeting of the National 
Education Association should see _ the 
rooms of the Bureau of Education in the De- 
partment of the Interior Building. 

Another feature that deserves appreciation 
is School Life, the publication of the Bureau 
of Education, which has at last reached the 
standard aimed at, or at least is so far above its 
early effort that the May issue is a masterful 
educational publication. 

Until there is a Department of Education all 
school people should rejoice that there is in the 
Cabinet, as Secretary of the Interior, a man 
of commanding influence, who puts education 
at the front, and a Commissioner of Education 





— 


who has been able to develop efficiency highly 
creditable to the American people. 


purw < 
se 


JUDD’S NOTABLE PROGRAM 


Dr. Charles H. Judd, leader of the School of 
Education, Chicago University, is to have a 
great enlargement and scholastic heightening of 
his School of Education. Plans are already 
matured for abundant buildings and for the 
strengthening of the faculty by the coming of 
men eminent in scholastic research, a field in 
which Dr. Judd is a past master. 

The Mid-West group of Schools of Education 
in the State Universities of Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, 
and Missouri have developed highly important 
faculties, scholastically and _ professionally. 
With the Chicago University as the centre of 
influence and action the Mid-West is developing 
an educational personality which is an entirely 
new professional force. 








VIRGINIA’S EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION 

In the last twenty-three years Virginia has 
increased state appropriations from $1,645,000 
to $5,218,000; county appropriations from 
$644,000 to $2,593,000; district appropriations 
from $781,915 to $4,086,000; cities from $964,643 
to $5,961,000. 

In the twenty-three years the cost of instruc- 
tien has increased from $2,800,000 to $11,809,000. 

Valuation of school property has increased 
from $8,535,000 to $39,083,000. 

For vocational education increase 
$70,283 in 1910 to $243,507 in 1923. 

School population, 7 to 20, increased only 
69,756, while school enrollment increased 
160,889. 

One-teacher schools decreased 1,678 or more 
than one-third. 

Average salary of all public school teachers 
increased from $268 to $727.52, or nearly 250 
per cent. 

Per capita cost of education increased from 
$10.67 to $39.27, or almost 300 per cent. 

School term increased from 140 to 158 days. 

The number of teachers in cities from 1,408 
to 3,416; in counties from 9,135 to 12,915. 

The number of teachers with higher than 
first grade certificates increased from 2,820 to 
8,835. 

The great gain has been in the last three 
years. For instance, the increase in receipts 
for public schools from 1910 to 1920 was 
$8,964,000, while from 1920 to 1923 it was 
$9,576,000, an average increase per year for 
the three years of $2,296, while for the preced- 
ing ten years it was only $896. 

This characterizes the difference between 
the last three years and the previous ten years. 


from 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT ON BUTLER 


Dr. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, is instruction in personal and community hygiene. 
doing some delightfully heroic writing in these “The testimony now being given by manu- 
days. facturers, physicians, nurses and social workers 

The committee of 1,000 in New York on law as to the improvement in the condition of the 
enforcement wrote Dr. Eliot suggesting that population at large which has taken place since 
President Nicholas Murray Butler’s opinion the eighteenth amendment was adopted is so 
about the eighteenth amendment might do a_ potent that it will soon convince the great 
lot of harm. President Eliot’s reply is inter- majority of the American population, both 
esting :— native and foreign, that the complete disuse of 

“You tell me that the citizens’ committee of alchoholic drinks will result in enormous bene- 
1,000 believe that if the statement made by fits to any people that accomplishes it. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler goes un- “The prohibitory legislation is being better 
challenged ‘it will have three very bad effects.’ and better enforced; and its complete enforce- 
First, it will encourage people to violate the ment will follow after a time upon the appoint- 
prohibition laws and other laws; secondly, it ment of enforcing officers on the merit system 
will dishearten the students of American uni- instead of the ‘spoils’ system. The first batch 
versities in their efforts to enforce prohibition of officers to enforce the prohibition legislation 
legislation on university premises; thirdly, it were all spoilsmen, that is, were appointed by 
will announce to the whole world that Ameri- members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
can Constitutional government has failed. sentatives in their personal or party interests; 

“In my opinion President Butler’s statement and inevitably a large proportion of the men 
will have no such effects. It will not increase so appointed turned out to be either morally 
the number of ‘ wets’ in the United States; it or mentally incompetent. 


will dishearten no dry champion, and it has no “T venture to add to these statements of 
tendency whatever to prove that American opinion the following prophecy :— 
Constitutional government has failed. “Neither the Republican nor the Democratic 


“You ask me for a ‘concise statement of party will venture to put a ‘wet’ plank into 
the attitude of our educators’ towards the its party platform at the coming Presidential 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act. election. Even the wettest of the politicians see 
Of course, I have no authority to speak for 
‘our educators’; but I am glad to have this 
opportunity to express three opinions, my own 
opinions, as follows :— 

“An overwhelming majority of the teachers 


and educators of our country believe in bring- . ; 
ing up all children not to use alcohol in any during the past ten years, a progress which has 


form for the sake of their own health and of been” characterized by active support of all 
the public health, and also believe that the Promising means of promoting the public wel- 
reasons for the abolition of alcoholism should fare. Among these means there is none better 
be taught in all schools as part of the regular than the abolition of alcoholism.” 


the strong trend of public opinion toward the 
enforcement of all the laws against the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic drinks. 

“This probably is based on the extraordinary 
progress of democracy throughout the world 


—_< 
—_ 





NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


New Britain, Connecticut, has been one of citizens were ready to make larger financial 
the leading educational cities in New England sacrifices therefor than any other community 
for seventy-five years and maintains its promi- in the state, more than any other com- 
nence. munity in the United States had made up to 

The New Britain State Normal School, Marcus that time for such an institution. Thus early 
White, principal, celebrates its seventy-fifth did New Britain demonstrate appreciation 
anniversary by entering the best State Normal of professional preparation of teachers. Its 
School building in New England, costing principals were men of high national reputa- 
$750,000 and the most complete building for tion. 


Junior College preparation of elementary Today, as on every day of these years, the 
school teachers under one roof in the United New Britain School has been the leader in 
States. many essentials of teacher preparation. For 


The New Britain State Normal School, instance, New Britain was the first community 
created by legislature in 1849, was the pet in the United States to put city schools un- 
creation of Henry Barnard, the running mate reservedly at the disposal of the State Normal 
of Horace Mann in public school promotion, School for training school purposes. There has 
and it was generally regarded in its early years never been a time when the citizens of New 
as the best-equipped Normal School in the New Britain have not loyally and liberally met the 
World. needs of the school. There is not a teacher in 

It was located at New Britain because the New Britain who has not a first-class certifi- 
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cate, and this has been true for many years. 
Seventy-five of the teachers are graduates of 
thirty-eight different colleges, of which nine- 
teen are New England colleges or universities. 

Superintendent Stanley H. Holmes is one 
of the ablest leaders of a school system in the 


country. He had a national reputation for 
efficient educational progress before he went 
to New Britain nineteen years ago, and he has 
worked faithfully with an unusually efficient 
school board in their evolution of a famously 
successful school system. 
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Judge Bernard F. Gaffney, who retires this 
year under a universal protest, has been chair- 
man of the school board for more than twenty 
years. 

When Superintendent Holmes was tempted 
to accept other professional service the school 
board and the public protested so earnestly and 
sincerely that he acceded to their request and 
accepted a three-year term. 

In every way New Britain has for twenty- 
five years demonstrated the realization of high 
professional ideals. 


~~ ea 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
The annual meeting of the Boston Branch 
of the American Association of University 
Women was held recently at the Brimmer 
School, Boston. The work of a very successful 
season was summed up in the reports of the 
chairmen of the standing and special com- 
mittees. 

The membership chairman, Mrs. Francis J. 
Flagg, reported 143 new members this year, 
making a total of 625 members. 

Mrs. George P. Baker, the chairman of the 
Annie H. Ryder Memorial Scholarship commit- 
tee, announced the award of that scholarship 
to Miss Anna A. Kloss, Simmons 1915, who will 
study next year in the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation. 

Dean Caroline S. Davies of Jackson made 
known a gift of $27,000 from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, which is to be 
given during the next two years for work in 
public elementary education and among chil- 


a 


OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


dren of the pre-school age. This grant insures 
permanence of work and the employment of 
experts in it. 

President Ellen F. Pendleton of Wellesley 
reported that the Carnegie Corporation is to 
give $5,000 annually for international work of 
the American Association. She spoke of the 
value of the exchange of students and lecturers 
to promote international friendship and inter- 
est. She also told that the $5,000 for the fur- 
nishing of the American room in Crosby Hall, 
London, the international residence of univer- 
sity women, has been secured through the 
efforts of Miss Margaret G. Blaine. 

Delegates representing the Boston. Branch 
at the conference of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women to be held in Chris- 
tiania, Norway, in July, will be the president, 
Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, Miss Eleanor W. 
Allen, Miss Annie F. Doughty, and Professor 
Elizabeth F. Fisher of Wellesley. 
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THE NEW CHAUTAUQUAS 


The Chautauqua idea has been magnified in a 
recent annual meeting of the managers in 
Chicago, and the revelations of these leaders in 
out-of-door enlightenment are really wonder- 
ful. They say frankly that the public appetite 
has changed entirely. There is slight trace of 
the platform program of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

“The Chautauqua orator,” a class known 
by everyone in the olden time, has entirely dis- 
appeared, as completely as has the old-time 
political orator. This is as true of the Lyceum 
talent as of the Chautauqua platform. There 
is no call for the tricks of the magician, for 
jubilee singers, and little call for jazz. 

The public in city and country demand the 
best that the Lyceum and Chautauqua can buy. 
The speaker must have a living message, must 
be a master of the science of which he speaks, 
must be the latest demonstration of the art 
of presenting his message. 

The public is a different institution from 


what it was even twenty years ago. It knows 
more, has more intelligent emotions, does more 
thinking, has broader visions and higher aspi- 
rations. 

The Chautauqua influences the community 
for several weeks in anticipation and many 
weeks in retrospect. It has ceased to be an 
attractive entertainment and has become an 
institution behind which are the best thought 
and spirit of the community. 

The original Chautauqua of Dr. John H. Vin- 
cent and his associates had an all-the-year 
Chautauqua Reading Circle, with books on 
science, art, literature, and history, Now the 
Swarthmore Chautauqua with one thousand 


locations each season is organizing boys and 
girls in club work, which is to have tens of 
thousands, and their interest will be continued 
for years. 

All this has important suggestions and les- 
sons for the schools to which heed must be 
given. 
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PURDUE AT FIFTY 


Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana, Dr. 
Edward C. Elliott, president, celebrated its 
semi-centennial May 1, 2, and 3. It was a 
notable occasion with an even hundred colleges 
and universities and eighty learned societies of 
various kinds represented. Nearly every class 
in the fifty years was there officially. 

The public addresses were by Edward Ashel 
Birge, president of the State University of 
Wisconsin; Henry Suzzallo, president, State 
University of Washington; William Oxley 
Thompson, president of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Joseph Benson Reynolds, president of the 
Ontario Agricultural College; Robert Andrews 
Millikan, president of the California Institute 
of Technology; William Lowe Bryan, president 
of Indiana State University; Frank LeRond 
McVey, president of the State University of 
Kentucky; David Kinley, president of the State 
University of Illinois; David Morton Edward, 
president of Earlham College, Indiana; Charles 
Russ Richards, president, Lehigh University; 
Linnaeus Neal Hines, president of the Indiana 
State Normal School, Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Miss Isobel Bevier, University of Illinois; 
Dexter Simpson Kimball, Cornell University ; 
Harvey Washington Wiley, William Freeman 
Myrick Goss, Marie Stuart Edwards, Albert E. 
Winship, William Preston Allyn, and Henry 
Wright Marshall. 

The master mind in all functioning was 
President Edward C. Elliott, who has brought 
to LaFayette skilful administration, expansive 
vision, intensive personality and_ brilliant 
leadership. 

The charming reminiscences of Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, editor of Good Housekeeping, and 
chief of the Bureau of Food, professor in Pur- 
due for the first nine years of the University, 
were enough in themselves to have made the 
celebration well worth while. There were 
many occasions which called forth his delight- 
ful memories. Dr. Wiley has had the most 
varied life in science and professional service 
of any one we know. He has known intimately 
every one who has been prominent in connec- 
tion with Purdue. 

George Ade was expected to be present, but 
at the last minute found it impractical to come, 
but his greeting was printed in the highly 
attractive program, from which we quote :— 

PURDUE FIFTY YEARS OLD 
GEORGE ADE, CLASS OF 1887 

We have always thought of it and talked 
of it as a “new school.” Plenty of ambition 
and a glowing future, but a shortage of tradi- 
tions and ivy. We who were on the campus 
during the first decade, when the so-called 
University was a faltering infant and the cube- 
shaped brick buildings stood lonesomely apart 
and only a straggle of students could be de- 
tected on the campus—we who remember the 
gibes and jeers of the other Indiana colleges, 
and the prophecies of failure, and the faint- 
heartedness of our friends in LaFayette, we 
can hardly believe that we have come to the 


semi-centennial and that our beloved alma 
mater has become a great cluster of rugged 
citadels and, best of all, a triumphant vindica- 
tion of all who believed in it away back 
yonder. 

Engineering, the applied sciences and 
scientific agriculture are no longer the timid 
step-children of the educational world. A good 
many years ago Indiana University, DePauw 
and Wabash began to admit that a university 
may have standing and influence even if it 
does not specialize on the dead languages and 
oratory. Purdue alumni and ex-students have 
migrated to the four corners of the world and 
have made good. That is the most important 
fact that we are called upon to celebrate on 
our fiftieth birthday. 

John Harper took his degree.in the old 
Military Hall in 1875. Some of the LaFavette 
people came over to attend the novel ceremony 
and John Purdue was on hand to witness the 
small beginning of his pet enterprise and give 
some fatherly advice. He was rugged, plain- 
spoken, choke-collared, practical—very mucn 92 
the old school. He had large hopes for Purdue. 
He said, that day in 1875, that he rather ex- 
pected that some day or other Purdue would 
be one of the “most useful high schools in 
Indiana.” He did not dream that some day 
the school bearing his name would crown alli 
the hills of West LaFayette, and be respected 
and honored from sea to sea. 

‘Perhaps John Purdue is looking down from 
somewhere and making note of the miracles 
that have been accomplished in his name. 
What we wish is that he could be here during 
semi-centennial week, accompanied by Martin 
L. Peirce, Moses Fowler, William S. Lingle, 
the Stuart brothers, the Earls, the Steins, the 
Reynoldses, the Leverings, the Orths, the 
Behms, the Samples, James Murdock, John R. 
Coffroth, Colonel R. P. DeHart, and all the 
other patriarchs and builders of the local com- 
munity, so that they might rejoice with us over 
the working out of a great plan which they 
knew in its infancy. 

Now that Purdue is fifty years old, perhaps 
we have made the pleasing discovery that we 
have been wrong all these years in lamenting 
the fact that Purdue and Indiana never were 
merged into a large institution of many de- 
partments, similar in organization to Illinois 
and Michigan. % 

We who belong to Purdue have a right to 
be content with all of the physical aspects of 
the University, the curriculum, the teaching 
staff and the working plans. Our part is not 
to advise those in authority, but to keep alive 
a spirit of loyalty to the school as a whole, to 
glorify the past and help build for the future. 
“Bully for Old Purdue!” means something 
now. Fifty years old and going strong! And 
how we envy those freshmen who will be here 
in 1974 to help celebrate the centennial which, 
we have every reason to believe, will be most 
spectacular. 
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Education is LEARNING TO DO 


BY HUBERT WORK 
Secretary of the Interior 


HAT constitutes education is still an open question. 
W I am familiar with the definitions in the dictionary, both obsolete and modern. 
All of them are too brief to be adequate. Indeed, the varieties of education are 
sc many that only principles could be cited. 


Ability to make a living is the first necessity for an education. When a man can 
accomplish this he is educated to a degree. Qualifications of a person to adapt him- 
self to the environment in which he finds himself is the test of his intellectual equip- 
ment and might be termed his education. 


So many different factors enter into an education of any sort. Character, mental- 
ity, and training, supported by willingness to serve, are the essentials. No man is 
great in history unless he was able and willing to serve with and for others. Human 
relations are fundamental to all other questions in this world. The Great Physician, 
after reciting law by negation, said: “A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another.” That thought proved to be the basic essential to civilized existence 
and the well-spring to education which in turn promotes civilization. 


Any manual industry has its educational value. It trains the eye and the hand to 
work in unison, and through them the mind, to direct both. 


There is an education in handling a team of horses—indeed, in making a horseshoe 
—and the lesson of service unavoidably learned. Service is applied education and 
should be its object. But there may be wide difference between a college education and 
its application. One is the tool; the other is its use. The one is the science of ser- 
vice; the other is the art of science applied. The art and science of education com- 
bined is the present-day need. It has suggested manual training schools, vocational 
training, the teaching of trades in the public schools. All in response to the latent 
realization that the purpose of education is that it shall first bring social independence 
and open the door to positions as high as the individual has adaptability to occupy. 


Shakespeare, Burns, Lincoln, Rockefeller, Schwab, Hill, and scores of others, great 
men of their time, were not college men. College education is not enough. We should 
not depend upon it. College is an opportunity, but it will not be what goes into us in 
college, but what comes out of us after leaving college, that will fix our place in 
the world. 


So many college graduates rest upon their diploma. Graduation does not mean 
one has finished. Commencement means that we have only been made ready to begin; 
to start out on life’s journey qualified to look into the phases of life closed to our asso- 
ciates who were deprived of school privileges. 


I once heard a man regret that he was unfamiliar with words he needed to express 
new thoughts that came to him. Words are tools for the mind, and familiarity with 
them can best come from schools and contact with schooled people. A college educa- 
tion should provide the vehicles for thought, not open to men who have few words. 


But they are not enough. Parrots can talk. The significance of words and their 
relation to thought and to each other is intellectual education raised to the nth power, 
but this educated status is but the preliminary to the purpose of education. Except 
for teaching, its purpose is to lay a foundation upon which a developed super- 
structure may arise. 


I would emphasize the importance of the habit of learnirig. The function of a 
teacher is to direct and correct. We should master something for ourselves. No 
mental discipline comes from being told a fact. That is hearsay.. It is not our own 
and is worth only what the property of another may be. If we can read, the world is 
open to us; if we can write, we may convey our thought to others. 


We should live a part of the time alone—get acquainted with ourselves. Appraise 
our own qualifications and strengthen the weak ones. Cultivate the habit of reflection; 
give our minds leisure to receive and record impressions clearly. Even the sensitized 
plate of a camera must have a time limit fixed to record the detail of impressions. 
The human mind must not only gather its impressions but record and analyze them 
also. It is not possible for the human mind ever to understand itself, but we do know 
that its first impressions remain longest; that the character we establish in early life 
will be ours in old age, and that we must live with it and, dying, leave it as our tribute 
to the world. 
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ENGLISH-SPEAKING WEEK 


JOSEPH LEE 


[In Boston Herald.] 


Of course we already have,too-:many “ weeks” 
—at least too many pet names for the weeks 
we have. We surely need a rest period, a 
time of sanctuary, during which special inter- 
ests and duties publicly selected for us should 
not be permitted to intrude—a few blank pages 
in the calendar for us to write on as we choose. 
Especially should there be a period of rest from 
patriotism, a time during which our love of 
country should be allowed to settle—should not 
be chirked and danced and fidgeted and howled 
and waved and blared at until the power of 
emotion has been choked by boredom or drawn 
off by hysteria. There should be at least a 
week in which the eagle should not be made 
to scream, Old Glory should be laid reverently 
upon the shelf for a well-earned vacation, and 
no orator should be permitted to tell us how 
great and glorious we are or to mention the 
Rockies, and Alleghanies, or the Golden Gate. 

And yet though I am anti-week, neverthe- 
less I have a new one to propose—my own 
‘especial weakness. I think there ought to be 
an English-speaking week, if not for society 
in general, at least for children in the schools. 
For speaking is a thing that must be done co- 
operatively. It may be that people weep alone, 
but they do not speak that way. As Emerson 
said, it takes two to tell the truth, one to speak 
and one to listen; and it is the same way with any 
‘use of language. If those about you cannot under- 
stand the English tongue or do not make use of 
it in their reply, or if they receive it in derision, 
call you “ Walking Dic.” and consider you a 
highbrow for using it, you simply won’t speak 
English and cannot do so for purposes of com- 
munication. I am not speaking of English for 


the foreigner, but for those who were brought 
up with no other language and who at present, 
through the use of slang, are almost without a 
vocabulary of any kind. 

Why should not English be sometimes 
actually employed in communication among the 
children in our public schools? The week 
could begin by the co-operative compiling, by 
teachers and pupils, of a dictionary giving the 
English equivalent for the slang words most in 
vogue—also for those condensations such as 
“gonna” and “wanna” that are not adding 
to the dignity or beauty of the English tongue. 
Possibly certain slang expressions for which 
there is no English equivalent might be spe- 
cially licensed as useful additions to the lan- 
quage. Of course in this and all through the 
week we should beware of pedantry. The 
lugged-in use of long words and dictionary 
words is not the use of English, but of a dic- 
tion alien to its spirit. 

Preparation for English week should include 
the explanation that there is a language with 
something of a history which it would be 
worth while for the pupils to acquire. Tell 
them that this language is known as English 
and that just as they might when a little more 
advanced speak French together for a week, so 
this experiment in this other tongue is going 
to be tried. 

I believe that such experience as this would 
enormously enlarge the vocabulary of the rising 
generation and that the language, when once its 
possibilities were tested, might become popu- 
lar among them: and even be made to some 


extent the current medium of vocal inter- 
course. 





->— 


TRAINING FOR JOURNALISM 


Dean Walter Williams, University of Mis- 
souri, plans a second annual field trip to train 
students in the methods of staff correspondents 
and to have them know their own and neigh- 
boring states. Last year the students studied 
thirty-five Missouri counties and traveled 2,500 
miles in Missouri. This year the university 
on wheels will study five states and travel 
7,000 miles. There will be two parties—one 
composed of twelve girls, under Miss Sara 
Lockwood, professor in the university. 

The women’s trip will go from Kansas City 
to the 101 ranch, Burbank and the famous Bur- 
bank oil fields, Pawhuska, home of the oil- 
rich Osage Indians; Bartlesville, centre of the 
oil industry; Tulsa, Oklahoma City and the 
state capital, and Norman and the state uni- 


versity, Muskogee, headquarters of the Five 
Civilized Indian Tribes, and historic Fort Gib- 
son, which occupies a unique place in American 
history. 

The men’s division of the party in charge of 
Professor R. S. Mann will visit Higginsville, 
Marshall, Lexington, Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and Maryville in Missouri, then go to Omaha, 
thence to Sioux City, from there taking a 1,000- 
mile motor car tour of South Dakota, and re- 
turning to Columbia by way of Des Moines. 

The two groups will visit two Missouri state 
teachers’ colleges, the University of Oklahoma, 
University of South Dakota, with probable 
trips to the University of Nebraska, lowa 
State Agricultural College, and Drake Univer- 
sity. 
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THE BEACON ON THE HILL 


BY 
DENIS A. McCARTHY, LL.D. 


Read at the annual meeting of the Delta Chapter, Phi Beta 
Kappa, Tufts College, May 20, 1924. 


Here on this hill that rises from the plain 
A light was kindled in the days now dead; 
A living light that shines, nor shines in vain, 
That youth, life’s pilgrim, may be onward led 
Above the lust of gold, above the thought 
That life at best is but a sorry game; 
Above the nameless ills conceived and wrought 
In ways unlighted by that radiant flame. 


That light is sacred. You who keep it bright, 
You priests of knowledge who must tend and feed, 
Day after day, that flame upon this height— 
God make you worthy of so fine a deed. 
And you whose very spirits have been drenched 
In all this light, oh, be it yours to try 
To keep through life, unclouded and unquenched, 
The torch you lighted here in days gone by. 


The light of learning is no fiery cross— 
Menace of mischief, either soon or late— 

Better to bow before some senseless Joss 
Than fuse that symbol in the fires of hate. 

Better to burn our Bibles and our books, 
The artist’s pencil and the poet’s pen, 

Than warp our God-sent vision till it looks 
With mean aversion on our fellowmen. 


Nay, learning’s light is like the silver star 
That hangs at evening in the western skies, 
Luring our souls from sordid strife afar 
To where God’s palaces of peace arise. 
Shining it shames the petulance of youth, 
And counsels patience for the days to be 
When constant hearts at last shall reach the truth 
That makes men tolerant as well as free. 


Other poems read by Dr. McCarthy on that occasion were: 
“Give Them a Place to Play,” “A Song for the Child Workers,” 
“Ah, Sweet is Tipperary,” “The Fields of Ballyclaire,” “The 
Veterans” and “This Is the Land Where Hate Should Die.” The 
first two were written at the suggestion of Dr. Winship, and 
were first published in the Journal of Education. 
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THE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


CHARLES 0. HALLORAN 


Thomas N. Hart School, Boston 


The industrial revolution in this country 
during the past seventy-five years has brought 
about many changes in the industrial and edu- 
cational world. The introduction of new and 
improved types of machinery from time to time 
has caused a greater and greater sub-division of 
labor with the result that the apprenticeship 
System is now a thing of the past. No longer 
does any systematic course of instruction exist 
in industry. This means that the unfortunate 
operative is stunted in his progress upward, 
and the hope of promotion to the higher ranks 
of skilled labor is dissipated unless some way 
be provided to save him from such a fate. In- 
dustry cannot give the youth the proper guid- 
ance and instruction. 

Such a monotonous job as that of the mere 
operative leads to discontent, restlessness, and 
a shifting from job to job. He is then fertile 
soil for the enemies of society. Ultimately the 
community must necessarily suffer from this. 

The state and nation, recognizing these con- 
ditions, have for many years been striving 
earnestly to remedy them. They have estab- 
lished, from time to time, various schools, 
meeting with varying success. First, we had 
the technical school for industries. Then fol- 
lowed commercial schools, manual training 
schools, and finally the industrial high school. 
Yet, there seemed to be still something lacking. 

As soon as each school recognized its own 
function, it became an aristocracy of educa- 
tion, as it were, in so far as it limited its 
membership to a chosen group to the exclusion 
of others. Certain qualifications were neces- 
sary for entrance. High standards of scholar- 
ship are set up, resulting in the dropping of 
the dull, stupid boy. Thus we see that each 
school has its own selected group. It seems 
that everywhere in education there is always 
the selected group. 

At this point, a very grave problem con- 
fronts educators, namely: What is to become 
of the pupils who were forced to drop out of 
their respective schools? Shall they be over- 
looked and allowed to drift through the world 
without proper guidance? Reason tells us that 
such pupils would become discouraged at their 
failure in school, and without proper guidance 
in home and school, would become, later on in 
life, poor-spirited citizens. 

It is plainly evident that the regular day 
schools do not adequately prepare the child for 
the practical things of life. Much of the in- 
struction given in these schools is beyond the 
comprehension of many of the pupils. As a 
result, these pupils leave school to enter em- 
ployment, possessing very little equipment for 
the life of industry. Thus, a big gap is 
created between the regular day school and the 
practical life of industry. Such a gap must be 


bridged, if society is to be protected from the 
shiitless youth. 

The fact that so many thousands of children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age are 
wage-earners shows that something must be 
radically wrong with our systems of education. 
Yet, since they have left school, it is our sacred 
duty to take care of them as best we can. 

We are well aware that only too many homes 
are not capable of giving the boy the proper 
guidance which he unconsciously craves for, 
and which he must, of necessity, have in order 
to become a good citizen. Since industry has 
no time for this and the home does not give it, 
it therefore remains for the part-time or con- 
tinuation school to take up the burden and 
thus save the young worker from the present- 
day doctrines of false morality, of false govern- 
ment and un-Americanism by instilling into his 
mind high ideals of citizenship, and by impart- 
ing to him the necessary instruction and proper 
guidance so that he will be capable of taking 
his proper place in the community. By being 
prepared to take his proper place in 
the world of employment, the young 
wage earner produces good for the com- 
munity and is fast becoming a true, noble 
citizen. Through the proper training and guid- 
ance of the youth, the integrity of society is 
preserved and strengthened, for the youth of 
today is the citizen of tomorrow. 

The state, realizing its obligation to the 
young workers as well as to those who did 
not leave the regular day school, decided that 
it would provide training for them also. Hence, 
the continuation schools were established as 
the best available means to take care of the 
youngsters. 

This school must take the place, in so far as 
it can, of the now broken-down apprenticeship 
system, and, while retaining whatever knowl- 
edge the boy already possesses, it must guide 
him towards a certain line for which he seems 
best adapted. 

This school has five main functions: (1) the 
conservation of the education already acquired, 
and the extension of it; (2) the providing of 
opportunities for prevocational experience to 
help in the choice of a vocation; (3) vocational 
guidance and follow-up work; (4) the estab- 
lishment of an efficient employment bureau; 
(5) tying school work with the job so far as 
possible. 

No _ special qualifications are necessary for 
entrance to the continuation school. It wel- 
comes the pupil heartily and takes him for 
what he is worth. It greets him with a certain 
sympathetic interest, a thing which hereto- 
fore was probably unknown to him, and helps 
him to find himself, so to speak, so that he may 
be enabled to find his aptitudes. 
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The teacher in this school deals with the 
individual rather than the subject of -instruc- 
tion, because he realizes that the youngster is 
the citizen of tomorrow and upon his proper 
training depends the future of society. The 
boy is given very conscientious counsel and 
yocational guidance in order that he may e 
directed along the proper channels. 

The continuation school is what may be 
termed a democracy of education, for it refuses 
no one, takes the boy for what he is worth, 
and proceeds forward with him, and helps him 
to find out just which line of work and studv 
he can pursue with profit. In striking con- 
trast to the regular day schools, no hard and 
fast standards of scholarship are set up in this 
school. 

The school is both prevocational and voca- 
tional in character. In so far as the boy is 
given a try-out in a particular course so that 
he may determine his aptitude or inaptitude, 
it is prevocational. After the boy has decided 
just what his aptitude is, he may either keep 
on with the course, or transfer to some other 
one to try that one out. As soon as he dis- 
covers his aptitude, he pursues a definite line 
of trade. In this respect the school is voca- 
tional. 

From what has been said above there is a 
strong catering to individual differences and 
individual capabilities. A so-called “ explora- 
tion for guidance” is given, something that 
very few schools offer. 

The primary aim of the continuation school 
is training for citizenship; training the child 
so that he may take his proper place in the 
community. The school realizes that all else 
would be of little value were the ethical side 
of the boy’s training overlooked. The teachers 
of the school are constantly holding up before 
their pupils high ideals of good citizenship 
which consist of the proper relation of the 
young worker to his family, to his employer, 
and to his community. He is stimulated to 


take an interest in his self-betterment, 
and is thus kept on the road _ towards 
some objective. He is taught that, al- 


though he has certain rights, his parents, his 
employer, and his community also have cer- 
tain rights which must be respected. Great 
stress is laid upon the fact that obedience to 
authority is the basis of law, of order, and of 
good citizenship. 

The boy is not only trained to be more 
efficient on his job, but is, at the same time, 
prepared for another kind of work. Many true 
stories can be told that will bear this out. 

The continuation school aims to give voca- 
tional guidance in reality and not in theory, for 
the boys are in direct contact with industry. 
This is accomplished by tying up the school 
Work with the boy’s employment in so far as 
it is possible, and also by the provision of 
Opportunities for prevocational experience ta 
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help the young worker in a choice of a voca- 
tion. 

Exceptional opportunities exist in the con- 
tinuation school for ascertaining the interests 
of the pupil, for conserving whatever knowl- 
edge he already possesses, and for guiding him 
towards the channels of good citizenship by 
teaching him to take care of his health and 
moral welfare. These things must be of 
prime consideration for the teacher who must 
compromise his work whenever necessary in. 
order to stress the above points. 

There is no class of people in this country 
today that can exert such an influence to 
counteract un-Americanism and Bolshevism as 
the school teachers. This is especially true of 
continuation school teachers. Many of the 
pupils who attend the school come from homes 
where very little English is spoken, where old- 
country ideals and customs still prevail. Their 
parents, because of their ignorance, are the 
prey of their better educated and smooth- 
tongued countrymen who are making a good 
living spreading all sorts of pernicious and 
false doctrines of morality and government. 
Under such a home influence the youngsters 
are very likely to become imbued with the 
same teachings unless some influence is 
brought to bear which will counteract them. 

The child comes to the school at a very im- 
pressionable age known as the adolescent 
period. It is a time when the boy’s character 
is being moulded and when he must be fortified 
against any sinister influence that may beset 
him. He works usually with older people who 
must necessarily influence him to a certain ex- 
tent either for good or evil. He has a 
strong tendency to imitate these fellows and 
may acquire their bad habits rather than the 
good ones, unless a firm hand is guiding him. 
What boy of this age is fully capable of really 
judging the difference between right and 
wrong ? 

The continuation school is one educational 
institution that supplies the needed guidance, 
so necessary at this time, both vocational and 
moral. The school has a splendid chance to 
perform a really noble piece of work for both 
state and nation by training the child for good 
and useful citizenship. It is carrying on 
Americanization work in the real sense of the 
word, for by instilling high ideals into the 
boy’s mind, it very often reflects on the par- 
ents. This Americanization work is constantly 
being carried on by the teachers of the con- 
tinuation school in their follow-up work, by 
their wise counsel, by their vocational guid- 
ance, and by their sympathetic appreciation of 
the child’s environment at home and in em- 
ployment. 

This school teacher has many unique oppor- 
tunities offered him. He is able to help 
the boy become more efficient on his 
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job, or helps to fit him for other kinds of 
work. At times he places the pupil in a new 
job. By follow-up visits to employers, he 
finds out sometimes how he can help the boy 
towards promotion. Many times the employer 
tells the teacher what the boy needs, and the 
teacher then tries his best to supply these 
needs. The teacher is always in close touch 
with employers and parents, thus gaining 2 
more intimate knowledge of the pupil than was 
had by any previous teacher. 

As a rule, the best of co-operation exists be- 
tween the school and parents, and employers 
are few, indeed, who are unwilling to co- 
operate in the aiding of their young workers 
to improve themselves. This has been the 
experience thus far of continuation schools in 
Massachusetts. At first, perhaps, the em- 
ployer’s reaction is likely to be unfavorable 
because of the arranging of shifts, shorter 
hours for the same wage, lack of confidence 
that a school is able to do practical work. 
These appear in the employer’s mind as insur- 
mountable obstacles. With business men 
obstacles are never too great to be overcome 
when the results promise to justify the change. 
No one realizes more fully than the employer 
the necessity of providing for future employees 
who will be intelligent, efficient, and contented. 


Co-operation between the schools, the em- 
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ployers, and the home is not only possible, it 
is highly desirable. Each is in need of the 
other’s assistance. Without it, each is largely 
helpless. 

As a result of the follow-up visits to homes 
and places of employment, the teacher is able 
to understand the boy and can thus be of great 
assistance to him in many ways. The watch- 
word of the continuation school is: “ Help the 
boy all you can so that, instead of his becoming 
a burden to society, he will become a useful 
citizen of the community.” 

The continuation school teacher is not merely 
an instructor; he is a guide; a counselor; a 
“pal” of the boy. 

When the boy has completed his course at 
the school, he is not an expert in any particu- 
lar line of work, for he was only able to get 
an inkling of some kind of vocation or work. 
But he has been started on the right road to- 
wards some useful trade. He should prove 
himself a credit to the community; he should 
now show some degree of efficiency; he should 
now be fit to take his proper place in the 
community with a very positive vocational aim 
which the continuation school helped him to 
acquire; and, most important of all, he has a 
realization of his responsibilities and duties to- 
wards his family, towards his employer, and 
towards the community. 





LEGEND OF THE MOONFLOWER 


MINNA IRVING 


When gardens fair exhale perfumes 
Of attar, myrrh and musk, 

The moonflower by the porch unfolds 
Its blossoms in the dusk. 

With glimmering disks of pallid pearl 
The dark green vine is starred, 

As if a host of little moons 
Had risen in the yard. 


For when at her appointed time 
The moon withheld her light 

The cricket cried: “I cannot see 
To pipe my tune tonight.” 

The beetle blundered to and fro, 


The shadows were so black, 


The moth went out and lost her way 
And nevermore came back. 


So Nature, who’s a fairy queen 
In robes of sun and snow 


And dewdrop crown (as all of us 
Discovered long ago), 
Touched with her hazel wand a vine— 


A barren vine, and soon 
From every spray and tendril shone 


A copy of the moon. 


—New York Herald. 
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CHILDREN’S CHOICES IN PROSE 


WILMA LESLIE GARNETT 


University Elementary School, 


The potency of literature itself as a teaching 
factor is gaining for it a place of increasing 
important significance in the school curriculum. 
Considerable attention is focusing therein both 
secondary and elementary education and from 
a new angle. Literature is being defined from 
this point of focus as “writing that is prized 
for its own sake, for the immediate experience 
it enables, rather than for the information :t 
contains or for any utilitarian purpose to 
which it can be put.”1 “The opinion most 
commonly expressed by current writers con- 
cerning the nature and purposes of literature 
is that it enlarges and enriches the experience 
of the reader and extends his knowledge of 
life.” Mr. Betts says “that one of the great 
aims of teaching reading is to lead children to 
enjoy reading. The person who loves good 
reading has a source that will yield permanent 
satisfaction and enrich his life from youth to 
old age.” 

The attainment of these ideal intents in the 
teaching of literature involves some problems. 
In the construction of a curriculum in any 
subject the makers are confronted with these 
several issues: What material should be used, 
and on what basis should it be selected? How 
should this material be graded? How should 
it be presented? The selection of the material 
is clearly the first matter for consideration in 
an attempt to realize the ideal purposes dis- 
covered. 

Mr. Leonard has laid down three principles 
“derived chiefly from the educational writings 
of Dr. E. L. Thorndike and Dr. John Dewey,” 
which might well be the basic considerations 
in the selection of material for the course in 
literature. They are:— 

“2 We must begin where children actually 
are.” 

“2. We must secure altogether significant 
and valuable materials of study.” Materials 
must be used that have social utility, that have 
a place in the life situation. Too much adult 
skill, knowledge and appreciation are the bases 
of choice of these materials. At the other ex- 
treme has been the tendency to follow the 
whims and bents of the child in his education. 
Efforts should be made to discover “ what 
experiences in literature and what points of 
knowledge and of skill... are so excellent 
and significant as to be unquestionably worth 
our pupils’ time, in the view of both their 
immediate and their later needs.” 

“3. We must help pupils to 
immediate worth of our subject.” 

These principles may be made effective in 


realize the 





1. Hosic, James Fleming, “Empirical Studies in School 
Reading,” Teachers College, Columbia University, “Con- 
tributions to Education,” No. 114, (1921), p. L 


2. Ibid, p. 7 
(Citation from Betts.) 
Leonard, S .. “Essential Principles of Teaching 
Reading and Literature,” (Chicago, 1921), p. 75. 





State University of Iowa 

realizing the purposes of literature if the 
selection of materials is made by those who 
really know children and have found out what 
stories have the highest interest value for 
these same children. 

It appears then that selection of material is 
the immediate potential factor in formulating 
the course in literature. It is the fundamen- 
tal factor on which the problems of grading 
and method rest, and is the phase with which 
this study is concerned. 

In all the reading series of recent date em- 
phasis in selection seems to have been placed 
on the two factors, interest, as mentioned 
above, and literary merit. The determination 
of literary merit is a field in itself, well de- 
fined up to the limits of present-day contribu- 
tions. Assuming then that the problems of 
literary value have been or are being passed 
upon by authorities, there remains the question 
of interest. 

For courses in literature as they appear to- 
day including many reading series as well as 
other works, the selection on the basis of inter- 
est has been guided largely by expert adult 
opinion as to what children are interested 
The assumption has been that the expert adult, 
teachers and literary people, can tell what 
selections the children themselves would give 
preference to. Would it not be better to dis- 
cover the actual choices of children? This pro- 
cedure would be a scientific beginning in cur- 
riculum making based on the factor of chil- 
dren’s interests together with that of literary 
merit. Only the choices made for selections of 
worth while stamp could be used. The 
present study will show children capable judges 
rejecting poor material. 

“One thing that teachers need to study and 
understand more than they often have done is 
the reading choice that most children made 
when they are quite free. We need to know 
what they actually do like.” “It should be 
sufficiently clear that the teacher who does not 
know at first hand the writings of the authors 
most popular with boys and girls of the ages 
he is teaching should lose no time in forming 
such acquaintances.” % 

In order to begin where children actually 
are and from there to “give us a starting 
place for definite guidance of reading,” the 
curriculum maker must know what children 
like to read, not to meet the whim of the 
child but to learn the child’s likes and dislikes 
that on the basis of these he may make selec- 
tions in materials of real literary merit that 


will appeal to the interests of the child. 
12. Baker and Thorndike, “Every Day Classics,” Book 
IV., (Chicago, 1917), Preface. 
13. Elson, “Primary School Reader,’ Book IV., (New 


York, 1912-1913), Introduction. 
14. Leonard, op. cit., p. 80. 
15. Leonard, op. cit., p. 82. 


16. Leonard, op. cit., p. 88. 
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Through interest a permanent hold is gained 
and development made. 

Granting interest as a factor in teaching 
literature effectively, it was determined to 
undertake a study to answer the question: 
What prose selections do children of fourth 
grade like best? What are the elements of 
interest in these selections that give them 
places of preferences? 


Since 1897, the problem of children’s interests 
in reading has received considerable attention. 
Several methods were used in the studies that 
had been made, the common one being a 
questionnaire given to the children themselves. 

The findings of these studies vary in content 
and value. In several of the studies mentioned, 
preferred lists by grades are given. Some of 
the studies analyze children’s reasons for liking 
certain stories, while others give adult analyses 
of the stories chosen, outlining therefrom, fac- 
tors of chief interest to children. Selected 
lists of stories were presented in many cases, 
while in some library investigations, attempts 
were made to measure the uncontrolled read- 
ing. 

The studies of greatest significance and 
influence in connection with the present study 
‘were those of Dunn, “Interest Factors in 
Primary Reading Material ”!; Jordon, “ Chil- 
dren’s Interests in Reading”?; Hosic, “ Em- 
pirical Studies in School Reading ” 3; Uhl, “ The 
Scientific Determination of the Elementary 
School Course in Reading ” 4; Leonard, ‘f Essen- 
tial Principles of Teaching Reading and Litera- 
ture ”5; and Franzen and Knight, “ Textbook 
Selection.” ® 

This recent study in “Textbook Selection,” 
by Franzen and Knight, while taking up the 
subject of “Applying the Criterion of Interest 
to High School English Literature Texts” in 
Chapter II., has made most pertinent observa- 
tions on the “ Readers’ Interest the Criterion.” 
In constructing a preferred list, a second pre- 
ferred list, a substitute list, and a free reading 
list on the basis of pupils’ choices, Dr. Knight 
has made use of this criterion. “No one... 
would contend that ‘what pupils like’ should 
be the sole criterion for admitting a book .. . 
into the total economy of high school pro- 
cedure. Neither would one suspect that what 
pupils dislike should be the sole criterion for 
dropping a book . . . from the school.” 

Dr. Knight seems to believe that the child’s 
preference within the limits of literary merit 


1. Dunn, Fannie W., “Interest Factors in Primary 
Reading Material,” Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity Contributions to Education, No. 113 (1921). 

Jordon, A. M., “Children’s Interests in Reading,” 
pp. 5-6, (Reporting Shaw, J. C., in West Virginia Journal, 
October , 1897). 

3. Hosic, James Fleming, “Empirical Studies in School 
Reading, Teachers College, Columbia University, “Con- 
tributions to Education,” No. 114 (1921), p. 1. 

4. Uhl, W. L., “The Scientific Determination of the 
Elementary School Course in Reading,” University of 
Wisconsin Studies in Social Sciences and History (1921). 

.. Leonard, S. A., “Essential Principles of Teaching 
Reading and Literature,” (Chicago, 1921), p. 75. 
6. Franzen and Knight, “Textbook Selection,” 


War- 
wick and York, Baltimore (1922). 
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should be carefully considered and taken into 
account in the making of a course of study in 
literature for high schools. If true for high 
schools, it applies also to the elementary 
schools, especially if the course is to cultivate 
a strong interest in literature. 

The present study was made in order to dis- 
cover what children’s choices would bring 
forth, to determine whether the factor of in- 
terest, naturally operative, should be allowed 
a place in determining the selection of material 
for the course of study in literature. 


The present study deals with two questions: 
What prose selections do children of fourth 
grade age like best? What are the elements of 
interest in these selections that give them 
places of preference? 
First of all, then, this study is limited in 
scope to include one grade, the fourth, although 
preliminary to the experiment proper, a portion 
of the experiment was carried on in grade five 
to furnish a basis of comparison for the method 
and interests. In addition to this limitation, 
the list of selections to be used was made up 
of narrative prose selections only. 
The method in the experiment may be con- 
sidered in two parts—that used in the pre- 
liminary experiment, and that used in the 
final, 
In the preliminary experiment, as conducted 
in grade four of the University Elementary 
School, eighty selected stories were read to the 
group of twenty-one children. The eighty 
stories read were selected from courses of 
studies, library lists, and other literature lists, 
by people interested in the fields. of literature 
and education. The lists appear below :— 
Harris—“ Brother Rabbit and the Little Girl,” 
“Mr. Benjamin Ram and the Wonderful 
Fiddle.” 

Anderson—“ The Ugly Duckling,” “ The Con- 
stant Tin Soldiers.” 

Pyle—“ Robin Hood and the Tinker,” “The 
Shooting Match at Nottingham Town.” 
Kipling—* The Elephant’s Child,” “The Cat 

That Walked by Himself.” 
Baldwin—“ Mimer, the Master,” “ Greyfell.” 


Grahame—‘ The River Bank,” “The Open 
Road.” 

Carroll—“ Down the Rabbit Hole,” “ The Pool 
of Tears.” 

Kipling—“ Wee Willie Winkle,” “ Moti-Guj- 
Mutineer.” 

Barrie—“‘ Peter Breaks Through,” “The 
Shadow.” 


Lang—“ Hansel and Gretel,” “ Blue Beard.” 
Craik—“ Little Lame Prince,” Chapter LI, 


“Little Lame Prince,” Chapter II. 
Spyri—“ Up the Mountain to Alm Uncle,” “ At 


Home with Grandfather” (from “ Heidi”). 
Chapin—* The Rhinegold,” “The War God- 


dess.” 
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Hall—“ Ulysses in Circe’s Palace,” “Scylla and 
Charybdis.” 

Kipling—* Mowgli’s Brothers,” “ Rikki Tikki 
Tavi.” 

Hawthorne—“ The Golden Touch,” “The 
Three Golden Apples.” 

Baldwin—*“ The Story of William Tell,” “ Dick 
Whittington’s Cat.” 

Stockton—‘“ Christmas Before Last,’ “The 
Griffin and the Minor Canon.” 

Sherman and Kent—* David’s Victory Over 
Goliath,” “Queen Esther’s Love for Her 
People.’ 

Clemens—“ Jumping Frog,” “ Baker’s Blue Jay 
Yarn.” 

Dickens—“ Christmas Carol.” 

Howells—“ Christmas Every Day.” 

Arabian Nights—“ Aladdin,” “Sinbad, — the 
Sailor.” 

Ramee—* Moufflou,” “ Dog of Flanders.” 

Parkman—* Buffalo Hunt.” | 

De Foe-——“ Robinson Crusoe Builds a Home.” 

Lagerloff—“ The Elf,” “The Wild Geese.” 

Burnett—“ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” Chapter 
I., “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” Chapter II. 

Saton—“ Cute Coyote,” “The Squirrel and His 
Jerky Tail Brothers.” 

Pyle—‘ How Arthur Drew Forth His Sword,” 
“Two Knights Do Battle at Cameliard.” 

Clemens—“ Tom Sawyer,” Chapter I., “Tom 
Sawyer,” Chapter II. 

Lamb—“ The Tempest,” “A 
Night’s Dream.” 

Tarkington—“ Brothers of Angels.” 

O. Henry—‘“ Ransom of Red Chief.” 

Bunyan—“ Christian and Good Will,” “ Chris- 
tian and Her Journey.” 

Roosevelt—“ Juja Farm,” “A Buffalo Hunt by 
the Kamiti.” 

Ransome—“ Prince Ivan,” “ Alenoushka and 
Her Brother.” 

Ruskin—“ King of the Golden River.” 

Bjornsen—* How the Cliff Was Clad.” 

Hawthorne—*‘ Queen Christina,” “Benjamin 
Franklin.” 

Jacobs-—“ Gold Tree and Silver Tree,” “Story 
of Deirdre.” 

Fillmore—* The Three Citrons.” 

Church—* Slaying of Lothair.” 

Harper—* The Fate of Echo.” 

Collodi—* Pinocchio.” 

Crane and Wheeler—‘“ The Character of George 
Washington.” 

Irving— The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 

These stories were read to the children as 
paired in the list, two being read in a period. 
All were read by the same person. Certain 
conditions were set up as constants to eliminate 
as many variables as possible. All stories were 
read. in the morning, were read without com- 
ment, were voted upon in the same way. 

After the reading of each pair of stories, 
each child was given a slip on which were 
typed the titles of the two stories. The child 
was asked to place a cross after the story he 


Midsummer 
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liked better. At the beginning of the next 
week, the names of the eight stories read dur- 
ing the week were placed before each child, and 
he was requested to check the four he liked 
best. 

When the reading of the eighty stories had 
been completed, each child was given a copy 
of the entire list of titles with the direction 
that he place a “(1)” after each of the twelve 
he liked best, and a “(2)” after each of the 
twelve he liked next best: ; 

Of these three types of responses, daily, 
weekly, and final, the weekly seemed most 
reliable. The returns of the daily voting in 
grade four of the University Elementary 
School had given recurrent indications that 
the stories placed second in the day’s reading 
had the advantage of place in the ranking. 
The final voting made variations in the time 
distances too great between the reading of the 
first story and the last story, since the reading 
had extended over the period from November 
7, 1922, to February 12, 1923. 

Because of the above objections to the 
immediate and final responses, it was decided 
to use the weekly response, it being the one 
in which greatest reliability could be placed. 
Therefore the twenty-four stories ranking 
highest by this means of selection, were chosen 
to be used in the experiment proper. The 
stories are given in the list below :— 

I. “ Brother Rabbit and the Little Girls.” 
II. “Wee Willie Winkie.” 
IlI. “At Home With Grandfather.” 
IV. “ Whittington’s Cat.” 
V. “Baker’s Blue Jay Yarn.” 
VI. “Dog of Flanders.” 
VII. “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” Ch. I. 
VIII. “Tom Sawyer,” Ch. II. 
IX. “The Ransom of Red Chief.” 
X. “King of the Golden River.” 
XI. “Gold Tree and Silver Tree.” 
XII. “ Pinocchio.” 
XIII. “The Cat That Walked by Himself.” 
XIV. “Blue Beard.” 
XV. “Rikki Tikki Tavi.” 

XVI. “ The Griffin and the Minor Canon.” 

XVIT. “ Moufflou.” 

XVIII. “Robinson Crusoe Builds a Home.” 

XIX. “Tom Sawyer,” Ch. I. 

XX. “Brothers of Angels.” 

XXI. “ Alenoushka and Her Brother.” 
XXII. “Benjamin Franklin.” 
XXIII. “The Three Citrons.” 
XXIV. “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 


NOTE: The Roman numerals are used to stand for 
the corresponding story in the tables which follow. 


The experiment proper was conducted in 
grade four of the University Elementary 
School and in six of the fourth grades of 
Minneapolis. The time required for the read- 
ing of the stories was about a month, from 
April 24, 1923, to May 25, 1923. Directions and 
materials were sent to the Minneapolis schools. 

Under the guidance of Miss Mathilda Wal- 
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ton, supervisor of elementary grades in Minne- 
apolis, and through the co-operation of the 
six fourth grade teachers who had the ex- 
periment in charge, the most careful work 
was done. It was due to the faithful co-opera- 
tion and the most efficient work of these 
teachers that the study was possible. The 
work was of true professional character. Their 
assistance is acknowledged with a great sense 
of appreciation. 

The method of conducting the experiment 
was almost identical with that used in the pre- 
liminary experiment. The twenty-four stories 
were read in pairs, and responded to with daily, 
weekly and final rankings, or votings. The 
daily response took the form of a ranking, 
ie., each child gave the story one of the six 
ranks, using the points on the card given below 
as a basis for his judgment :— 


RATING CARD. 


. The best story I have heard or read. 

. One of the best stories I have read or heard. 
Pretty interesting. 

. A little interesting, but not very. 

A bore. 

Positively disliked. 


Added to these responses was a memory test 
on each story. At the close of the whole ex- 
periment each child was asked to give reasons 
for liking each of the five stories he ranked 
highest, and for disliking each of the five 
stories he ranked lowest on the final response. 
The present article deals with the answer to 
the first question only; that of “ What stories 
do children of fourth-grade age like best?” 

It should be noted that the twenty-four short 
stories were read in a different order in each 
school to eliminate the possibility of place ad- 
vantage noted before. 

In the next section tabulations on the follow- 
ing types of responses appear :— 

Daily. 

Weekly. 

Final. 
~ NOTE: Details of the experiment are given in the thesis 
dealing with the subject State University of Iowa, 1923. 

In answer to the question: “ What prose 
selections in this list do children of fourth- 
grade age like best?” The results of the 
preliminary experiment in selecting a list of 
twenty-four somewhat preferred stories has 
already been cited. The findings in grade four 
were substantiated by those of grade five in 
determining the list of twenty-four stories to 
be used in the experiment proper. 

In the experiment proper as conducted in 
Minneapolis the conditions were as follows: 
The total number of pupils who participated in 
the Minneapolis experiment was 247, the num- 
ber of boys being 103, and the number of giris 
being 144; the average median age for boys 
was slightly above that for girls, but for 
both, the lists of books chosen may be said 
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to apply to children at ten years of age if we 
arbitrarily change the average of the medians, 
nine years and eleven months to ten years. 

The responses of each type were tabulated in 
such form as to show the reactions of each 
school to each story, boys and girls taken 
separately. Total responses of boys, and 
girls, then of both, were found, for each story 
on each response, daily, weekly, and final, and 
were changed to percentages. From these 
forms all the tabulations quoted on _ these 
three types of responses were compiled. 

The responses of different types have shown 
enough similarity to warrant faith in the final 
results. The relations between them are most 
significant. 

Table I. shows the ranking of twenty-four 
stories from the highest to the lowest as de- 
termined by the results from the daily response 
in all six schools taken together. 


TABLE I. 
Daily Response. 


Rankings of stories giving the following 
relative positions from highest to lowest :— 


XVII. “ Moufflou” (liked best). 
XIX. “Tom Sawyer” (I.). 
XXI. “ Alenoushka.” 
XXIII. “ Three Citrons.” 
VIII. “Tom Sawyer.” 
XV. “Rikki Tikki Tavi.” 
XVI. “ The Griffin.” 
VIL. “ Little Lord Fauntleroy” (I.). 
XI. “Gold Tree.” 
IV. “ Whittington’s Cat.” 
IX. “Ransom of Red Chief.” 
XII. “ Pinocchio.” 
XXII. “ Benjamin Franklin.” 
XIII. “The Cat That Walked by Himself.” 
ITI. “At Home with Grandfather.” 
XIV. “Blue Beard.” 


X. “King of the Golden River.” 
V. “Blue Jay Yarn.” 

VI. “Dog of Flanders.” 

I. “ Brother Rabbit.” 

II. “Wee Willie Winkie.” 
XVIII. “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
XXIV. “Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
XX. “Brothers of Angels” (liked least). 





NOTE: The weight averages and the details of 
Statistical method are given in the thesis. 


The order of the rankings on the weekly and 
final responses were not greatly dissimilar 
from those of the daily response. The sig- 
nificant comparison of the relative places on 
these three responses is shown in Table II., in 
which the Arabic numeral stands for the order 
of place from highest to lowest, and in which 


each Roman numeral stands for a_ certain 
story as given on page 631. 
TABLE II. 


Comparison of order of placing the twenty- 
four stories on the daily, weekly and final re- 
sponses, six fourth grades :-— 





Order 
Placi! 
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5 
6 
7 
8 
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10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
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16 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 
Responses 
Daily Weekly Final 
Order of Story No. Story No. Story No. 
Placing 

1 XVII. XVII. XVII. 
XIX. XV. XV. 
3 XXI. XIX. XXL. 
4 XXIII. XI. XI. 
5 VIII. XXI. XIX. 
6 XV. XVI. XVI. 
7 XVI. XXIII. XXIII. 
8 VII. VIII. VIII. 
9 XI. II. XIV. 
10 IV. XIII. VIL. 
11 IX. IX. II. 
12 XII. XII. r¥. 
13 XXII. XIV. IX. 
14 XIII. IV. III. 
15 rit. VII. XII. 
16 XIV. I. V. 
17 X. 5B I. 
18 V. VI. XVIII. 
19 VI. XVIII. r 8 
20 L. V. Vi. 
21 lI. XXII. XIII. 
22 XVIII. Ill. XXIV. 
23 XIV. XX. XXII. 
24 XX. XXIV. ak. 


The story of first choice has that place 
on every response. Noting the stories common 
to the three lists within the first ten, the fol- 
lowing list is deduced. 

Eight Common Within the First Ten on the 
Three Types of Responses :— 

XVII. “ Moufflou.” 

XIX. “Tom Sawyer” (I.) 

XXI. “ Alenoushka.” 

XXIII. “ Three Citrons.” 

VII. “Tom Sawyer”. (II.) 

XV. “Rikki Tikki Tavi.” 

XVI. “ Griffin.” 

XI. “Gold Tree.” 

Four Additional Common Within First Fifteen 
on Three Types of Responses :-— 

VII. “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

IV. “ Whittington’s Cat.” 
IX. “ Ransom of Red Chief.” 

XII. “ Pinocchio.” 

Two Least Liked Common Within the Lowest 
Five :— 
XXIV. “Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 

XX. “Brothers of Angels.” 

The eight stories named above as common 
within the first ten on the three types of re- 
sponses constitute the preferred list as chosen 
by the Minneapolis children, the next four 
constitute the second preferred, and the last 
two the least liked. The results of the experi- 
ment in grade four of the University Elemen- 
tary School serve to add weight to the findings 
in Minneapolis. 


In a manner identical with that used in 
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finding the above preferred list, second pre- 
ferred list, and least liked list for both boys 
and girls, the same types of lists were found 
for boys and girls separately. In summarizing, 
then, from the data tabulated, it was found 
that the following stories comprised the pre- 
ferred, second preferred and least liked list for 
boys and girls taken together, and for boys and 
girls considered separately. 


TABLE III. 


Stories in Relative Order on the Preferred, 
Second Preferred and Least Liked Lists. - 
Minneapolis. 

PREFERRED. 

Boys Girls 30th 
“Tom Sawyer,” I “Moufflou” “Moufflou” 
“Rikki Tikki Tavi’ ‘“Alenoushka” “Tom Sawyer,” I 
“Moufflou” “Three Citrons” “A lenoushka” 
“The Griffin” “Gold Tree” “Three Citrons” 
“Tom Sawyer,” II “Tom Sawyer,” I “Tom Sawyer,” I 
“Ransom of Red “Rikki Tikki “Rikki Tikki 

Chief” Tavi” Tavi” 

“The Griffin” 
“Gold-Tree’ 
SECOND PREFERRED. 
“Wee Willie Winkie” “Whittington” 
“A lenoushka” “Blue Beard” 
“Three Citrons” “Pinocchio” 


“Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” 

“Whittington’s 
Cat’ 

“The Cat that “Ransom of Red 
Walked” Chief” 


“Pinocchio” 


“King of the 
Golden River” 


LEAST LIKED. 

“Benjamin Franklin’ “Legend of Sleepy 

“Brothers of Angels” Hollow” 

“Robinson Crusoe” “Brothers of 

“Legend of Sleepy Angels” 
Hollow” 


“Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” 


These lists of stories are a partial answer to 
the question: “ What prose selections do chil- 
dren of fourth-grade age like best?” It must 
be remembered that the selection was made 
within a limited list of stories. Therefore the 
list represents only a beginning in discovering 
the freely expressed preference of children for 
certain stories. It is the first step in determin- 
ing just what stories these children like best. 
Other lists could be put before children in the 
same way, and passed upon in like manner. 
Judgments made by sufficient numbers of chil- 
dren over wide lists of stories could be accepted 
as determining the relative merit of selection 
on the basis of children’s preferences. Two 
factors of these preferences, it is appearing, 
should be considered in making selections for 
libraries and school readers: First, children’s 
preferences; and _ second, literary merit. 
Within the limits of choice marked by these 
factors, the lists of stories determined by this 
type of experiment should find a place. The 
lists of preferred and second preferred stories 
found in this study will serve as a nucleus for 
further experiments on the line of children’s 
choices in prose. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, president of 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
has accepted an urgent call to the presidency 
of the Michigan State Agricultural College at 
Lansing, of which institution he is an alumnus. 
Dr. Butterfield has been president of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College for eigh- 
teen years, has been in the front rank in all 
phases of national agricultural leadership, has 
had all possible opportunities and_responsi- 
bilities in state, national and international ser- 
vice. He is scientifically scholarly, a brilliant 
writer and speaker on various economic and 
professional problems, and has been of inestim- 
able importance to New England as well as 
Massachusetts business interests. Michigan 
has distanced Massachusetts in appreciation 
of the service rendered by its agricultural col- 
lege, so the invitation to return to his Alma 
Mater was irresistible. 


JOHN F. KEATING, superintendent of 
Pueblo, District Twenty, for twenty-eight years, 
who accepts a re-election, has received many 
demonstrations of public appreciation. His 
is the longest service in any one public school 
position, we think, in the Intermountain region. 
We first knew him when he came out of Wes- 
leyan College, Delaware, Ohio, with the late 
John G. Crabbe and H. V. Kepner, each of 
whom made an immediate success. They all 
started in small cities in Central Ohio. Keat- 
ing and Kepner went to Colorado soon after 
graduating and Dr. Crabbe later. 
succeeded Preston W. Search, who had, in two 
years, created a remarkable national leadership 
in progressive methods. It was a most diffi- 
cult undertaking to follow Mr. Search, but Mr. 
Keating at once brought District Twenty in 
Pueblo to the front. A sample of his breadth 
of vision was seen when he placed in a panel 
on the outside of the Centennial High School, 
the best public school building in the state at 
the time, a bas relief of President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard. He has been prominent in 
the national education more years than has 
any other present resident of the state. The 
local 


paper, upon his recent re-election, had 
this to say :— 
“The successful man is the one who is 


pre-eminently happy in his work. Mr. Keating 
is typical of this kind of man, and his success 
and joy in his work is perhaps due to the 
service he has given while doing his work. 
This service has not been given to District 
Twenty alone, but has’ been given without stint 
to the community, to the state and to the 
nation. 

“His bigness of outlook has made District 
Twenty change from a_ small, unimportant 
school district to a real part of the great edu- 
cational world by pioneering in the new ideas 
of education in a conservative way, and by 


Mr. Keating 


constantly keeping a forward-looking educa- 
tional program. 

“Mr. Keating’s educational work has not 
been limited to his own school district, but has 
been a vital factor in state education. He has 
helped to develop the Colorado Education 
Association into an active and efficient organi- 
zation by his constant support and also by his 
wise leadership while acting as its president, 
and serving constantly on its various commit- 
tees. He has also done much constructive 
work as a member of the various educational 
boards of the state, and has had a part in the 
higher education of our state institutions as 
an instructor in the summer sessions of the 
State Teachers’ Colleges, and as a member of 
the Extension Faculty of these colleges and of 
the University of Colorado. 

“In his community Mr. Keating is known 
by all types and kinds of folk because of his 
interest in his fellowmen. His work in his 
church has made him a spiritual leader on 
whom families call in time of need. As a civic 
worker he has been a tireless one, who has 
served on all kinds of committees for a ‘ bigger 
and better Pueblo.’ 

“In this county and adjoining counties he 
is the chosen speaker for all sorts of occasions; 
and has thrilled many a youth in Baccalaureate 
or Commencement addresses, in the same way 
that inspired Southern Colorado with his 
patriotic addresses when he served his nation 
during the World War. 

“But after all, it is Mr. Keating, the man, 
that we so thoroughly like, and are pausing 
to consider now. It is his kindly sympathy 
towards all of the people, his toleration, his 
splendid spirit of co-operation with his co- 
workers in the educational field, and with his 
townspeople that make his twenty-eight years 
of service to Pueblo such a success for him 
because he has found joy in his job, and such 
a big thing for this community because it has 
been twenty-eight years of real service.” 


CAP E. MILLER, dean of Farm Economics, 
North Dakota State Agricultural College at 


Fargo, has achieved notable success in magnify- 
ing the economic functioning of the farm. His 
graduate students are highly enthusiastic in 
their college work and get into profitable em- 
ployment as farm managers. Long-time 
readers of the Journal of Education may recall 
our frequent enthusiastic references to Cap E. 
Miller, superintendent of Keokuk County, 
Iowa, the first Towa educator to meet the de- 
mand for inspiring addresses on rural school 
activities North and South, from New England 
to California. A sample of his leadership in 
promoting farm economics is the case of Ken- 
neth Greene, who graduated from the Far? 
institution in June, 1922, and is now farm m2»- 
ager of thirteen farms in the vicinity of Lang- 
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don, North Dakota, where he resides. These 
are owned by people living outside of the state 
and depend upon tenant farmers. Mr. Greene 
takes full responsibility for advising these ten- 
ants in all respects so that they will be more 
prosperous. He makes a close study of all con- 
ditions, knows what live stock and crops will 
pay best. He ‘knows what, and how, and 
when to plow and plant, cultivate and harvest; 
what will find a ready market. Mr. Greene is 
a godsend to the owners of these farms as 
well as to the tenants. Dean Miller is one of 
the most important promoters of successful 
farming in North Dakota. He is an important 
asset to the college and state as well as to the 
owners and renters of the farms. 

FRANK W. SIMMONDS, one-time superin- 
tendent in Kansas and later superintendent 
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in Lewiston, Idaho, is now deputy man- 
ager of American Bankers’ Association at a 


‘salary quite appalling to a superintendent in 


Kansas or Idaho. It is a matter of genuine 
pride that a school superintendent whom we 
knew in Kansas and Idaho is recognized as 
one of the clearest thinkers on the Bankers’ 
Mission in New York City. It has been our 
privilege to know Mr. Simmonds in al! of his 
school activities and, also, in his service through 
the American Bankers’ Association. It is a 
matter of personal and professional pride that 
we appreciated Mr. Simmonds editorially, using 
the brilliant product of his pen, when he was 
the superintendent of a city of fewer than 
6,000 persons. 


e 





— 
— 


° 


DRAWING AND PAINTING SELF-TAUGHT 


Anson K. Cross, instructor of art in the 
Boston Museum, Huntington avenue, has been 
leading an interesting and important crusade in 
the teaching of drawing and painting in the 
elementary grades. He has the courage of his 
conviction and champions the idea that the arts 
of drawing and painting can be and should be 
developed in the grades. He has no patience 
with the outgrown tradition that drawing is 
a high school subject. He has made a demon- 
stration that carries conviction with it that 
painting and drawing can be learned in the 
grades. 

Naturally, he is facing a stone wall of tradi- 
tional prejudice when he puts in attractive and 
convincing book form his theory and practice, 
“Drawing and Painting Self-Taught.” No one 
interested in education has a professional right 
to pass his notable book across on the other 
side. We make no claim to ability to pass 
judgment on the book, but we would not have 
missed seeing it for many times the price of 
the book. 

If ability to draw and paint is as general 
as ability to read and write it is a professional 


crime to allow half of the children of America 
to leave school without an opportunity to 
learn to draw and paint. 

“ Drawing and Painting Self-Taught ” should 
be carefully read by every school board mem- 
ber, by every superintendent of schools, by 
principals, teachers, and every one interested in 
education. 

Anson K. Cross has challenged the drawing 
teachers of America as they have never been 
challenged before. They must not be permitted 
to entrench themselves behind their traditional 
prejudices. Mr. Cross must be encouraged by 
all friends of education to demonstrate to the 
limit his contention, and if he is right in his 
claim, woe to all who attempt to withhold 
from the children in American schools so great 
an inheritance. 

The teachers and supervisors of art in the 
public schools have a great responsibility. If 
Mr. Cross is right then these educationalists 
must promote his venture. If they think he 
is not right they must meet his demonstration 
with counter demonstration, and not attempt 
to belittle it by inattention or by appeals to 
traditional prejudice. 





THE WAIL OF THE WELL 


Johnny Jones has lost a leg, 

Fanny’s deaf and dumb, 
Marie has epileptic fits, 

Tom’s eyes are on the bum, 
Sadie stutters when she talks, 

Mabel has T. B. 

Morris is a splendid case of imbecility. 
Billy Brown’s a truant, 

And Harold is a thief; 
Teddy’s parents gave him dope, 

And so he came to grief. 
Gwendolin’s a millionaire, 


Gerald is a fool; 
So every one of these darned kids 
Goes to a special school. 
They’ve specially nice teachers, 
And special things to wear, 
And special times to play in, 
And special kind of air; 
They’ve special lunches, right in school, 
While I—it makes me wild! 
I haven’t any specialties— 
I’m just a normal child. 
—Vineland Report. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send im Reports and Documents will check notably important aad 


progressive movements.] 


MAGNA CHARTA DAY, JUNE 15 


A great international movement has been 
started for the annual recognition by the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations of one day in common, 
but not a legal holiday, to be observed as a 
memorial of the great outstanding event in 
human liberty, the signing of the Magna Charta, 
the influence of which is felt in every nation; 
to arouse the consciousness of our race every- 
where to the necessity of holding more closely 
together and of permitting no enemy to sow 
seeds of trouble between us; and to set aside 
the dangerous influence of radicalism in our 
midst by the corresponding growth of sound 
feeling in The Seven Nations. 

The International Magna Charta Day Asso- 
ciation is asking the press to recognize the day 
editorially on or about June 15, and the churches 
and Sunday schools and people generally 
to observe the third Sunday in June as Magna 
Charta Sunday. Twenty thousand churches, 
Sunday schools and newspapers observed the 
day in 1923. Let us make it at least thirty 
thousand this year. A booklet setting forth 
the plans of the Association may be obtained 
at a nominal sum from the founder of the 
movement, J. W. Hamilton, 147 Kent street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


—o-—-. 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


This new quarterly review of the newer ten- 
dencies in education makes its bow to the 
educational world with a delightful letter of 
introduction by “ President” Charles W. Eliot 
—we in Boston never will learn to say “ex ”— 
and a fine picture of him by Bachrach for the 
frontispiece. 

The magazine is the organ of the Progres- 
sive Education Association of Washington, 
D.C., and is edited by Gertrude Hartman. 
There are several articles on the Dalton Plan, 
and on the Decroly Method. The leading arti- 
cle is on “Individual Instruction in the San 
Francisco State Teachers College,” by Fred- 
erick Burk. Individual instruction is based on 
the principle that no two persons are exactly 
alike, therefore no two persons will have the 
same difficulties, neither can they proceed at 
the same rate of speed nor do they need the 
same kind of instruction. 

The individual system was invented by 
Adam. For eons thereafter it was the sole 
system of education. The class system is the 
new thing. It is less than a generation since 





MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 





all rural schools were individual. Indeed Ox- 
ford and other ancient universities still visibly 
retain ancient individual customs in the tutorial 
system. 

——O——= 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PLAN OF EXTENSION 
COURSES BY RADIO 


Radio officials are convinced that the general 
approval of university extension courses by 
radio, inaugurated at Springfield by the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Education, will pave 
the way for even more extensive developments 
in the same direction. With radio evening 
classes in successful operation we may reason- 
ably hope to see celebrated authorities in his- 
tory, in literature, in science, broadcasting 
courses that will leap out through space to the 
farmer on his lonely acres, the trapper snowed 
in for the winter in the timberland of the 
North, the fisherman tossing on the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland. All this will take 
time, of course, but the day is not far distant 
when radio, without neglecting the demand for 
entertainment, will rival the newspaper and the 
better class of magazines as a force in educa- 
tion. 

—__0-———_ 


AIR FILLED WITH COLLEGE COURSES 


The Bay State is educating thousands by 
means of radio. Station WBZ of the Westing- 


house Electric and Manufacturing Company at “ 


Springfield has been a pioneer in seeking the 
co-operation of public educational agencies to 
raise the quality of programs broadcast from 
their studios. The division of university exten- 
sion of the Massachusetts department of educa- 
tion is now giving from the Hotel Kimball 
studio an eight-week course in “ Appreciation 
of Music.” Professor E. S. Olmsted of the 
music department at Smith College has charge 
of the course. Professor Olmsted is a well 
known teacher of vocal music both in colleges 
and in his private studio in New York and is 
also a singer and composer of note. The lec- 
tures are given on Thursday evenings from 
7 to 7.30 p.m. Each lecture is generously illus- 
trated by vocal and instrumental selections. 
University extension credit and a certificate 
of completion is given to those who enroll and 
at the conclusion of the course submit satis- 
factory paper for correction by the instructor. 
Persons from seventeen states and forty-four 
cities have enrolled for the course so that Mas- 
sachusetts University extension is now not 
only state-wide but almost nation-wide. As 
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far distant as Ohio, Michigan, Ontario and 
Labrador stretch the confines of Professor 


Olmsted’s class. 
Qe 


A TWELVE-MONTHS UNIVERSITY 


Asheville University, chartered under the laws 
of North Carolina for the purpose of conduct- 
ing educational institutions as opportunity may 
permit, was opened in June, 1923, and com- 
pleted its first term of twelve weeks on the 
3lst day of August. The registration was a 
few more than a hundred students and the 
subjects ranged from graduate work for the 
degree of Master of Arts through the regular 
college course and was supplemented by special 
technical instruction, in chemistry, sociology 
and music. 

The faculty includes well-trained men and 
women working in several institutions, in some 
of which instruction is given twelve months 
in the year, so that any student may have the 
training necessary to carry his education to 
the point of high school and college gradua- 
tion; and may also have opportunity to secure 
a practical training in special lines both for 
use in his life work and that he may be pre- 
pared to earn while he is carrying forward his 
general education. 

With the Asheville Plan it is possible for any 
student who is earnest, well and strong to con- 
tinue his education for twelve months in the 
year, thus securing the same instruction and 
training and the same number of hours of work 
in three years of four twelve-week terms as he 
would secure in a regular nine-months’ year 
covering four years. He thus saves the time 
and expense of a whole year in college. 

The administrative offices are in Asheville, but 
the high school and college courses are con- 
ducted at the Terrace Hotel at Lake Junaluska, 
thirty miles from the city. A fine tract of land 
has been secured near the city for the develop- 
ment of other departments. 


——o—— 


THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 


Spelling is coming into its own again. We 
shall doubtless never return to the “a-b abs” 
of our grandfathers, but correct spelling of 
words in common use is being insisted upon 
with increasing emphasis. A very helpful little 
book along this line is that by Daniel J. Beeby, 
principal of the Oglesby School, Chicago. It 
includes a chapter on the course of study in 
spelling, another on determining the writing 


vocabulary, one on the psychology of spelling, 


One on teaching pupils to spell, and a graded 
word list. 

One idea which is being used with much suc- 
cess in the Boston schools is the preliminary 
“try-out.” The new words for the week are 
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given without study, papers are exchanged and 
marked, and the number of misspellings for 
each word scored by the teacher. The teacher 
examines the lists to see how the words were 
misspelled and the pupils direct their efforts 
for the week to these words. The book may 
be obtained from the Plymouth Press, Chicago. 


Qe 
ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT IN BOSTON 


Manuscript writing and color parsing are 
the new terms presented in the English sec- 
tion of the Private School Association exhibi- 
tion held in Boston recently. Manuscript writ- 
ing is a vertical script but has no two letters 
joined together. It resembles the style used 
by medieval copyists, and hence its name. It 
was first introduced into English schools and is 
now being taught at the Tower School in 
Salem, Mass. In color parsing different colored 
pencils are used for writing the different parts 
of speech. 

Another interesting feature of the exhibition 
was the extent to which other subjects have 
been correlated with the study of English. 
Puppet shows, pictures, etc., have been freely 
used to illustrate such subjects as the Con- 
tinental Congress, the Canterbury Pilgrims and 
similar subjects. 

——o——— 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE N. Y. S. T. A. 


The New York State Teachers Association 
has issued a “live” series of pamphlets 
setting forth the work which the association 
has accomplished for the teachers of the state 
and the things which it hopes to accomplish in 
the future. We suggest that the secretaries of 
all state and local teachers’ associations send 
for copies (enclosing postage) for distribution 
among their teachers. What New York has 
accomplished under the leadership of Secretary 
Richard Searing, other associations may hope, 
at least, to approach. Address the secretary, 
617 North Goodman street, Rochester, N.Y. 






— Q——— 
A CARTOON CONTEST 


The Scholastic Editor, Madison, Wis., ex- 
pects to make itself the liveliest magazine in 
America for the next few months as the result 
of the cartoon contest which it has just com- 
pleted. 

The contest was divided into three divisions, 
serious or editorial cartoons, humorous or 
comic cartoons and comic strips. 

Three winners are to be selected from each 
division, and honorable mention will be awarded 
as many as submit work of merit. 

The judges are McCutcheon of the Chicago 
Tribune and F. O. Alexander, father of Billy 
Stiff. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


EUCLID SOLVES PROBLEM. 
W. A. F. 


One of the trying problems which has perplexed school 
boards and superintendents the country over during the 
past few years has been that relating to the ten-days’ sick 
leave with full pay, and which has been in vogue through 
out the majority of American school systems. The initia- 
tion of this scheme was laudable and brought about by 
boards and superintendents who were big-hearted and 
wished no teacher to suffer loss of pay through unavoid- 
able illness. However, like many other schemes looking 
to the amelioration of working conditions, there were al- 
ways a few thoughtless individuals who took advantage of 
the kindness extended and thereby worked a hardship to 
all concerned. 

It is a notorious fact that in many American school 
systems where the ten-days-with-pay leave has been in 
force the privilege has been scandalously abused. In one 
large school system in Ohio a teacher regularly used her ten 
days’ sick leave each spring for the purpose of having her 
spring and summer dressmaking done. Teachers who 
were faithful and conscientious in their duties felt very 
keenly the hardships worked upon them by their conscience- 
callous colleagues. 

Last spring the Euclid Board of Education adopted a 
resolution which provided for every member of the teach- 
ing force a bonus of fifty dollars to be paid at the close 
of the school year to those who had been present each day 
of the school year during which school was in session. 
For each day’s absence up to a total of ten, five dollars 
was deducted from this fifty-dollar bonus, and the balance, 
if any, paid teacher. If more than ten days’ absence oc- 
curred a per diem deduction from that month’s salary 
was made. For absences caused by death in the immediate 
family three days with full pay was given as usual. 

This resolution became effective the beginning of the 
present school year, with the result that the general health 
of the teaching force seems much improved. The previ- 
ous year, under the ten-days-with-pay system there were 
103 absences in a teaching force of 65 from the 
beginning of school in September to the close for the 
Christmas vacation. This year with an increased teach- 

‘ing force of 75 there were 13 absences. These figures are 
more eloquent than words. All teachers on the force 
feel that the bonus system rewards faithful service, and 
at the same time the loss of five dollars is not a sufficient 
urge to impel a teacher to report for duty if her health 
does not permit. Each teacher on the force has been well 
pleased with the new idea and feels that it is just and fair 
to all parties concerned. 

The experiment so far is a success and is an honest 
attempt to solve an annoying problem in a common-sense 
manner. 

———— 


SERVICE CREED OF PRINCETON, ILLINOIS, 
CITY SCHOOLS. 


Whatsoever I have that I can share with others I will 
gladly share, whether that be things, smiles, kind words, 
good deeds, or a modest display of my talents in speaking, 
singing or acting. 

I shall expect my parents and teachers to encourage me 
to do my best in this game of sharing. They know what I 
can and should do well and I shall tell them frequently 
what I would like to do for others. 


When asked by my teacher or classmates to take part in 
any school activity, I will cheerfully do so the best I caa. 
I shall willingly do my share when I am one of a group 
organized to perform some service. 

I shall be grateful to those who share with me whether 
that which they share be little or much. 

I shall not be envious though others do things better than 
I, but will strive to develop so that I may do better than I 
now do. 

To me reward for sharing shall be the joy of having 
served faithfully. 

—o—_ 
The United States postal service used in 1923 70,000 
quarts of ink and 35,000 quarts of mucilage. 
a 
THE BEST YET. 
Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :— 

A few days ago a paragraph appeared in your Journal 
with reference to a certain man who had driven seventy- 
five miles or more to attend meetings at Harvard :— 

“How far does one have to live from a university to 
make it possible for him to take courses in residence? 

“Evidently Superintendent Ralph C. Jenkins of Put- 
nam, Conn., does not consider seventy-five miles too far, 
as he arises at five-thirty each Saturday morning, and be- 
gins his weekly pilgrimage to Harvard. 

“Superintendent Elwell F. Kimball and Principal Ru- 
dolph Keyes join him at Thompson, Conn., five miles along 
the route. The three are at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education in time for class, at nine o'clock, breakfast en 
route. It isn’t so expensive when each takes a turn driv- 
ing his car. 

“Home again at dark, to delicious home-baked beans and 
brown-bread, and the consciousness of a day well spent.” 

At the suggestion of Arnold B. Doub of Detroit, we are 
sending you herewith a story that surpasses it. I will 
vouch for the truthfulness of the story. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

The University of Michigan has for some time offered 
courses on Saturdays for the benefit of superintendents, 
principals, and teachers in service in the public schools of 
the state. Such individuals are permitted to carry not to 
exceed five hours per semester for credit and they pay a 
fee that is proportionate. These courses have proved very 
popular and valuable. Men and women have driven the 
distance of 20, 30, or 40 miles every time to classes 
throughout the year. To do this they have been forced in 
some cases to leave home as early as four or five o'clock 
in the morning. 

But the cap sheaf of the whole story is that of Super- 
intendent Hamilton and his principal, Mr. Austin. These 
two men are connected with the Charlevoix, Michigan, Pub- 
lic Schools. Charlevoix is over 300 miles from Ann Ar- 
bor, the seat of the university. They elected two of these 
Saturday courses. During all the fall and early winter they 
drove the 600 miles necessary to attend these classes. They 
started early on Friday afternoon, drove all Friday night, 
reaching Ann Arbor in time for the first class at eight 
o'clock in the-morning. After attending classes and get- 
ting a night’s sleep they started back and reached home in 
time for school work Monday morning. Is this not the 
best yet? 

Very truly yours, 
C. O. Davis. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By C. E. Rushmer, Cen- 
tral High School, Binghamton, N. Y., and C. J. Dence, 
Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y. Cloth. 400 
pages. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta: American Book Company, Incorporated. 

The attempt to eliminate Algebra as a high school re- 
quirement has probably eventuated in having it securely 
anchored, and in having it vastly more serviceable, edu- 
cationally, than it has ever been. 

The attack on Algebra as a universal requirement in 
high schools grew out of the fact that many students got 
nothing out of it, and it was the cause of many boys and 
girls leaving the high school. 

The new High School Algebra, represented most effec- 
tively by the Rushmer and Dence book, remedies all the 
defects and eliminates the prejudice that was so destruc- 
tive. 

The new High School Algebra uses arithmetic which 
they know as an attractive approach, and geometry as a 
solder to eliminate the break between theoretical discipline 
and everyday life. We have seen nothing more skilful 
than the way in which all the wrinkles have been ironed 
out and the prejudices smoothed over so that no student's 
continuance in the high school is needlessly jeopardized, 
and no serious jolt is experienced as he advances from step 
to step. Instead of a ladder the student goes up an inclined 
plane, so that the mathematically crippled boy or girl suf- 
fers no anxiety in passing up and on in her year in 
Algebra. The increased use of the graph is one of the 
highly effective features of the new High School Algebra. 
In the salesmanship research it has been demonstrated 
that the appeal to the eye is four times as great as all 
other appeals, and one weakness of the old Algebra was 
the fact that it had no appeal to the eye. The graph has 
largely remedied this. 


WHEN THEY WERE BOYS AND WHEN THEY 
WERE GIRLS. By Carroll Everett and Charles F. 
Reed. F. A. Owen Publishing Company. Daniel A. 
Fraser, New England Manager, 101 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 

Here are two Supplementary Readers of surprising 
merit. The Owen Publishing Company has a way of find- 
ing most captivating manuscripts and putting them up in 
attractive form, but even they have never caught the spirit 
of the day quite so skilfully as in these Supplementary 
School Readers. 

We are sure that no one has issued for school use at such 
a price with portraits such a brilliant account of the boy 
life of twenty-four men such as this of Thomas A. Edison, 
who always finished whatever he started; George West- 
inghouse, who developed his mechanical ideas; Wilbur 
and Orville Wright, who conquered the air; Woodrow 
Wilson, the Southern boy who became President; George 
Washington Goethals, who shaped his own career; James 
J. Hill, who helped to develop a continent; John Wana- 
maker, who built with his brains; Ben Lindsey, who has 
never forgotten what it meant to be a boy; Luther Bur- 
bank, who as a boy loved flowers; John Burroughs, who 
found his happiness out of doors. 

In the same fascinating style, “When They Were Girls,” 
there are twenty-four stories of the girlhood life of such 
women as Jane Addams, who is a neighbor to the needy; 


this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


Ella Flagg Young, whose slogan was “Better Schools for 
Girls and Boys”; Kate Douglas Wiggin, who put the joy 
of living into her books; Alice Freeman Palmer, who 
guided college girls; Maria Mitchell of Nantucket, who 
studied the stars. 

We are indebted to these books for interesting facts we 
might never have known but for these books. 


EVERYDAY PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By 
Frederick Elmer Bolton, dean of School of Education, 
State University of Washington. Cloth. 435 pages. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Dr. Bolton has made no false steps, has made no detours 
in his educational progress. We have followed his career 
as a professional comrade and have admired the way he has 
kept his eye on the success of his students after they get 
out into the teaching field. 

He has never been satisfied with any attainments in the 
scholarship of a student in class work or laboratury unless 
it was evident that temporary success would be projected 
into success after graduation. He has never allowed a 
student to think of the prospective degree unless he looked 
beyond the degree to its functioning in school work. 

Prepotency is the test of a breeding animal. A stallion’s 
value is determined by what his colts do. “Man-ot-War’s” 
value went to fabulous heights after he ceased racing. 
Every season his value fairly shot up because of wiiat his 
colts were doing on the race track. 

Judged by the success of his students as get into the 
educational game Dr. Frederick E. Bolton would stand 
among the leaders in educational virility. 

Dr. Bolton’s previous book, “Principles of Education,” 
has demonstrated high prepotency. It has maintained its 
record sales steadily. It has been a book to promote pro- 
fessionally whoever has mastered it loyally. 

“Everyday Psychology for Teachers” has all the sanity 
and poise, spirit and “go” of the other book. It is a book 
for the classroom where students aspire to know huw to 
teach successfully, and it is especially adapted for a read- 
ing circle, in which teachers in service can earn credits by 
the mastery of everyday demonstration of growing skill 
in the art of teaching. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH A PROJECT CURRICU- 
LUM. By Ellsworth Collings, University of Oklahoma. 
With Introduction by William H. Kilpatrick. Cloth. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The best service we can render our readers is to reprint 
the author’s Foreword, for it best expresses our apprecia- 
tion of this “Experiment.” 

“The discussion includes (1) a statement of the principles 
that controlled the procedure of the experiment; (2) an 
account of a concrete application of these principles in a 
typical country school; and (3) an attempt to evaluate 
these principles in furthering the growth of boys and girls 
in terms of certain outcomes of the experiment. 

“The point of view involved is that ‘life is the great thing 
after all; the life of the child at its time and in its measure 
no less than the life of the adult.’ Childhood is not a 
vestibule through which we pass into adulthood; it is an 
intrinsic room in the mansion of life. It is a real period of 
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life to be lived for itself. It is not to be regarded as merely 
a preparation for the adult stage. Teachers are not to 
seck to abbreviate childhood, but are to endeavor to fur- 
ther the present growth of children, for it is the continuous 
growing, life itself, of boys and girls that eventuates in the 
worthiest type of manhood and womanhood. The curricu- 
lum is a living thing, child experiencing, no more capable of 
standardization in the sense of performances nicely pre- 
scribed in advance and from above than is any other living, 
growing thing. The findings here reported are the out- 
comes of one experiment and as such are necessarily tenta- 
tive.” 


LOOSE LEAF FIELD AND CAMP NOTEBOOK, in 
Pocket Binder, for Nature Study Leaders, Camps, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Reserves, 
Nature Study Clubs and children (old and young) in the 
home. The Comstock Publishing Company, Nature 
Study Books, Ithaca, New York. 

The Comstock Publishing Company is making contrib.- 
tions to Nature Study Literature such as have been at- 
tempted by no other publishers. 

The Loose Leaf Field and Camp Notebook in Pocket 
Binder is the latest of their revelations of mechanical gen- 
ius and scholastic masterfulness. Their slogan is: “Build 
your own Notebook to fit your own particular needs.” if 
you want anything in the line of Nature Helps or Informa- 
tion write to the Comstock Publishing Company, Ithaca, 
New York, and your request will receive prompt attention. 

“The Pocket Binders and Covers” are of black morocco, 
flexible with pocket and rings. There are also many other 
styles, one in black imitation leather, one in blue canvas, 
DeLuxe Greenback Ring Book, et al. 

The least you can do for your pleasure and comfort is io 
send for their Catalogue of Loose Leaf Field and Camp 
Notebook. 


READINGS IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Ed- 
ward Stevens Robinson and Florence Richardson Rob- 
inson, both of University of Chicago. Cloth. _ Illus- 
trated. 671 pages (6 by 9 inches), Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 

We have never seen three hundred “Readings in Gen- 
eral Psychology” by more than one hundred writers whose 
writings are always interesting. There are eight selections 
from Edward Bradford Titchener, more than from any 
other psychologists, seven from John B. Watson, six froin 
Charles H. Judd, Edward L. Thorndike, William Mc- 
Dougall, and James R. Angell. Among the others are: G. 
Stanley Hall, John Dewey, J. McKeen Cattell, Daniel 
Starch, William F. Book, Edmund C. Sanford, Burtis 
Burr Breese, Carl Emil Seashore, Lightner Witmer, Guy 
Montrose Whipple, Morton Prince, Edwin E. Slosson, 
George Howard Parker, Walter S. Hunter, C. Judson 
Herrick, William H. Howell, Knight Dunlap, Percy 
Goldthwait Stiles, Walter B. Pillsbury, George Malcolm 
Stratton. 

It is not primarily the number of authors quoted nor 
their scholastic standing that enhances the value of the 
book, but the way the Readings are classified. 

For ‘instance, under Problems of Psychology, are these 
sub-divisions: Science Deals with Problems, Should 
Science Deal with Mind, Subject-Matter of Psychology, 
Introspection in Psychology, Experiment and Measure- 
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ment in Psychology, Psychology and Other Sciences, and 
Applications of Psychology. 

In this same extended way the Readings deal with Nerve 
Action, Reflex Action and Instinct, Habits, Sensation, 
Vision, Auditory Sense, Other Senses, Attention, Percep- 
tion, Imagery and Association, Memory, Imagination and 
Dreams, Language, Thinking, Feeling, Emotion, Control 
of Action, Personality, Individual Differences and Their 
Measurement, and Work, Rest and Sleep. 

There are masters of the past like William James, 
George Trumbull Ladd, James Sully, George Henry 
Lewes, Francis Galton, Alexander Bain, Charles Darwin, 
Hugo Munsterberg, and Josiah Royce. 

It would not be easy to conceive of a book on General 
Psychology that would furnish so much that is. so well 
worth while on so many subjects by so. many specialists 
who have made their place in education. 


THE PREPARATION OF COURSE PAPERS IN 
THE FIELD OF LITERATURE. By Louis Wann, 
professor of English Language and Literature, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Los Angeles: Jesse Ray 
Miller (University of Southern California Press). 
Boards. 42 pages. Price, 75 cents postpaid. 

This compact little book gives in concise form the in- 
formation that is so badly needed by undergraduate stu- 
dents in language and literature to enable them to under- 
stand the technique of the preparation of course papers. 
It will save the professor much valuable time usually con- 
sumed in explaining the mechanical details that are so 
necessary if the work is to be of a uniform character, and 
if the student is to learn to combine enthusiasm and will- 
ingness with accuracy, care, and attractiveness of ar- 
rangement. The divisions of the book discuss: The Pur- 
pose of the Course Paper; Determining the Subject; Pre- 
paring the Bibliography; Gathering the Material; Con- 
structing the Argument; Putting the Argument on Paper. 
Bibliographies of standard reference works, works on 
literary criticism and appreciation, works on composition, 
and works on the preparation of manuscript, have been in- 
cluded. Dr. Wann has done a real service to both teach- 
ers and pupils by preparing this handy and helpful little 
book. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Professional Treatment_of Subject-Matter.” By 
Edgar Dunnington Randolph. Price, $2.20, plus 10 cents 
postage.—“The Administration of Professional Schools 
for Teachers.” By Walter D. Agnew. Price, $2.20 plus 
12 cents for postage.—“Cost of Training Teachers.” By 
Homer E. Cooper. Price, $1.60, plus 8 cents for postage. 
—‘“The Intelligence of College Students.” By Andrew 
Hamilton MacPhail. Price, $1.60, plus 8 cents for post- 
age. Baltimore, Maryland: Warwick & York, Inc. 

“Teachers’ Guide to Palmer Method of Penmanship.” 
By A. N. Palmer.—‘“Pylgrym Cronycles.” By Frances 
Louise Rogers. New York: Rand, McNally & Company. 

“Addresses and Proceedings of the Sixty-first Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Society.” Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The National Education Association. 

“Visual Education.” Edited by Frank N. Freeman. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 

“The Atlantic Book of Junior Plays.” By Charles 
[Semen Thomas, A.M. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 

ress. 

“Zaner & Bloser Method Writing Manual 96.” Colum- 
bus, Ohio: The Zaner-Bloser Company. 

“Food and Health.” By Inez N. McFee. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

_“Learn to Study Readers, Book Two, Teachers’ Edi- 
tion.” By Ernest Horn and Maude McBroom. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

‘A Course in Spanish Composition.” By Frederick W. 
Whitman, M. A.. and Francisco Aguilera, B. A. New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Toronto: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 3 

“Modern Methods in Teaching.” By Harry B. Wilson, 
A.B., M.A., LL.D.; George C. Kyte, M.A., Ed.D.: Herbert 
G. Lull, Ph.D. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 

“Three Problem Children.” New York: Joint Commit- 
tee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency. 
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| and price. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 


TRI-LEATHERETTE 


One of these three materials will meet your requirements in quality 
Protect all new books and those in good condition. 


(Samples Free) 


SEMI-LEATHERETTE 











_ THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 
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| SPRINGFIELD 





EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


New York City teachers have had 
a lively contest for the election of 
“a teacher member of the Retirement 
Board.” The campaign was for the 
election of a man in place ~‘ the re- 
tiring woman. The argument pub- 
lished by the committee of seventy 
was as follows :— 

“The city’s representatives on the 
Retirement Board are lawyers and 
capable business men. To meet their 
viewpoint, a clear, logical and con- 
vincing presentation of facts is abso- 
lutely essential to convince them of the 
legality and justice of the teachers’ 
rights. 

“It is also important that the three 
teacher members work in harmony in 
protecting teachers’ rights. 

“The Retirement Board consists of 
seven members as_ follows: The 
Comptroller, the president of the 








1 _ —_* 
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Board of Education, two members ap- 
pointed by the mayor and three repre- 
senting the teachers. Four votes con- 
stitutes a majority provided it in- 
cludes at least one teacher member 
vote and one city member vote. 

“The vote of one teacher member 
with three city members may cause the 
loss of an applicant’s claim, decide 
adversely an important pension issue, 
or establish a dangerous precedent 
affecting the entire teaching staff. 

“The provisions of the Retirement 
Law apply equally to all groups of 
teachers. No distinctions are drawn. 
The teachers are left free to secure the 
ablest and best qualified teacher repre- 
sentative they can obtain to act in 
their interest on the board.” 


——— 


F. J. Voltance, Schuyler, Nebraska, 
superintendent of Colfax county for 
twenty years, and E. A. Odman, 
Wahoo, Nebraska, county superinten- 
dent Saunders country, are champions 
of the standard one-room school, and 
protest most emphatically against 
some of the arguments of the cham- 
pions of consolidated districts. Mr. 
Odman, Wahoo, has published a vigor- 
ous defence of the standard one-room 
school, and will be glad to send it to 
any one who will send him a two-cent 
stamp. Two paragraphs are signifi- 
cant :— 

“The one-room rural school has many 
enemies whose object is not to im- 
prove, but to destroy it. But the one- 
room school is among us to stay for 
some years longer, and since its ene- 
mies can not destroy it as early as they 
wish, let us make the best use of each 
and every individual advantage it 
offers. 

“The weakest point some of our 
rural schools now have is the lack of 
equipment, supplies, books, maps, dic- 
tionaries, reference books, etc. Whose 
fault is it? When we reduce it to the 
lowest terms no one but the director 
and teacher are to blame. No one else 
has much authority to buy anything 


A school is only as 
well equipped as the director and 
teacher will equip it. If they are 
careless, indifferent, do not take the 
lead, the school suffers. ‘As is the 
teacher so is the school.’ As are the 
teachers and directors so is the school 
equipped. Keep up with the times in 
equipment and you will eliminate a 
large part of the criticism now hurled 
on the one-room school.” 


for the school. 


The Frank O. Lowden cash ora- 
terical prize in the thirty-fourth an- 
nual Northern Oratorical League was 
won by a student of the University of 
Minnesota. The second place was 
won by the only woman contestant, 
Alice Hanson of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 











Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE 


or YOUR 


| EYES -| 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’. AGENCIES 


n, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. “Pittsburgh, Pa.;549 Union Trust Bid, Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St, . 
Serva, N.Y. rr Fifth Ave. Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye a Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 

Send for circular and registration form free. 














MISS T, M. HASTINGS MISS E. F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded ‘on over thirty years of successful experience. 
Established 1890. 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 








See ? eine 70 Fifth Avenue 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “View yore 
Recommends college an@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 


to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WHM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
“WEETINGS TO BE HELD 6-13: British Association for the 


Advancement of Science, Toronto, 
Canada. Professor J. C. Fields, 
local honorary secretary. Room 50, 
wan Physics Building, University of 
JUNE. Toronto, Canada. 
3-7: Associated Harvard Clubs, De- SEPTEMBER. 
troit, Michigan. 
9-13: American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 














4: Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. 


: i nity Associa- OCTOBER. 
et ye x ” 9-10: Upper Peninsula Educational 
16-18: Society of Progressive Oral Association, Marquette, Michigan. 
Advocates, St. Louis, Mo. 15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
18-20: Minnesota Music Teachers’ — Child Health ——— 
Association, St. Paul. on, Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 


: . sas City, Missouri. 
sag eet nte4 ie Sree ct 16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 


Colorado po Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson, 
7 . an ‘arsons. 
24-26: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, Cedar Point. tion, Indianapolis. 
26-July 2: National Conference of 16-20: California Teachers’ Associa- 


Social Work, Toronto, Ontario. tion, Bay Section, Oakland and San 
29-July 5: National Education Asso- Francisco. 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 18-20: Kansas History Teachers As- 
30-July 3: American Home _ Eco- sociation, Topeka. 
nomics Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 20: American Public Health Asso- 
JULY. ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 
1-10: California Music Teachers As- 23-25: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Santa Barbara. sociation, Bluefield. 
30-August 1: National Association 24-25: New Hampshire Society for 
of Teachers in Colored Schools, Vocational Education, Concord. 
Dallas, Texas. ae wreaiastes P sagpenens we Asso- 
7, ciation, Walla alla an acoma. 
reciente : 28: Northern Baptist Education So- 
i: New York Association of Agricul- ciety, Holyoke, Mass, 


tural Teachers and Principals, 99.39: qlinois City , 

-30: y Superintendents 
Ithaca, New York. Association, Peoria. 

Last Week: Alaska Education Asso- Illinois State School Board Associa- 
ciation, Ketchikan. tion, Peoria. 











INDIVIDUALITY IN HANDWRITING 


within ethical bounds embracing LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE and EN- 
DURANCE, is developed by teachers and pupils who learn PALMER 
METHOD PENMANSHIP. 


THE PALMER METHOD FREE SERVICE is maintained for all schools 
in which the Palmer Method Textbooks are used. 


If you do not understand the PALMER METHOD PLAN thru which 
good penmanship thruout a school system may soon be an assured fact, 
please let us tell you all about it. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place 2128 Calumet Ave. Pittock Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
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30-31: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Bangor. 

30-November 1: Rhode Island Insti. 
tute of Instruction, Providence. * 

31-November 1: New Jersey Physgj. 
ot Education Association, Atlante 
ity. 

30-31-November 1: Northeast 
souri Teachers Association. H. q 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo, 


NOVEMBER. 
1: Association of American Univer. 





sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa. 
tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, Stat 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. 

6: Wisconsin History Teachers’ As. 
sociation, Milwaukee. 

6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa. 
tion, St. Paul. 

Iowa Society of Social Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. 

Iowa State ,Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. * 

Colorado Education Association, 
Grand Junction, Pueblo, and Den: 
ver. 

Iowa Association .of Mathematics 
Teachers, Ames. 

8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa. 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 

8-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As. 
sociation, Little Rock. 

10-11: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 

11: Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

11-14: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

12-14: Nebraska Home Economies 
Association, Lincoln. 

13-14: Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, Akron, Ohio. 

18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 
20-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 

versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 

24-25: South Dakota _Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls, 

24-26: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 


Going to the N.E.A.? 


Then Stay for the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


George Washington University 
Located in the heart of the National 
Capital 


SIX-WEEK CLASSES 
July 7 to August 16 


NINE-WEEK CLASSES 
June 16 to August 16 





Write for illustrated booklet on 
Washington 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 
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7. Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond.  _— 
Texas State Teachers” Association, 
(colored), Palestine. , 

Home Economics Association of 
Texas, San Antonio. 

Virginia State Kindergarten _Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 


mond. 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 
4-29: National Council of Teachers 
“of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Jowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 
g-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Asscciation of Colleges and_ Pre- 

ratory Schools of the Middle 

Bates and Maryland, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER. 


1,6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

2%: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 

1: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

31-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 

7-29: American Association for 
Labor Legislation, Washington, D. 
Cc. 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

21-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
21-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


29-81: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 

American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 

Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 

National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 

29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 

29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 

JANUARY, 1925. 

5-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 

tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FEBRUARY. 


22-26: Department of Superinten- 
dence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
anning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS SUPERIOR TEACHERS 
EARLY APPOINTMENTS 
No Registration Fee No Charge to Schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBERT TEACHERS: asener css sass 
siring Promotion. 
Operate everywhere. 


25 Hjjackson Boulevard, Chiecago.Best Schools, Col- 














437 Fifth Ave., New York. —., and ne 
r § 
Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo. booklet, “Reaching 
39TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. as a business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Familie 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address ‘ 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 


j hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
° employers, none for registration, 


f you neeé a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
Charles W. Mulford. Prop. register only reliable 
Established 1855 ar ek ae, candidates. Services 
Cleveland ain, free to school officials, 
406 Union Trust Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, luc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon st. . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


AGENCY Long Distance Telephone Manager 
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Victor 
DP sntans 


atteed 


The Toiis are Pitch’d 
oe 


A Choice List of Victor Rerords 
For English Classes 


Shakespeare Songs and Interpretations 
Come Away, Death (“Twelfth Night”) (2) Take, Oh Take ) 


Those Lips Away (“Measure for Measure”) Dixon ¢ 17662 
O Mistress Mine (“Twelfth Night’) Dixon ) 
The .Casket Scene (“Merchant of Venice’) } 
Shylock’s Speech Sothern—Marlowe +> 6207 
(2) Mercy Speech (“Merchant of Venice’) \ 
Full Fathon Five Thy Father Lies ) 
Where the Bee Sucks (“The Tempest”) Werrenrath } 17702 
Sigh No More, Ladies (“Much Ado About Nothing”) Dixon ) 
Songs from Scott 
Ave Maria (“Lady of the Lake”) Marsh l genes 


—, 


Haii to the Chief (“Lady of the Lake”) Victor Male Quarte: 
They Bid Me Sleep (“Lady of the Lake’) Littlefield | ,o¢, 
The Toils are Pitch’d (“Lady of the Lake’) Littlefield § 
Oh, Hush Thee My Baby (“Guy Mannering”) Lyric Quartet 18417 


Bickens Readings 


Micawber (“David Copperfield”) Battis \ 25566 
Uriah Heep (“David Copperfield’) Battis § »*2? 
Cap’n Cuttle (“Dombey and Son’) Battis oatrs 
Squeers, the Schoolmaster (“Nichoias Nickleby’) Baitis § °% 


Selections from Tennyson 
Sweet is True Love (“Lancelot and Elaine’) Baker 18146 
Blow, Trumpet : 
(“The Coming of Arthur’) Orpheus Male Ouartet 35581 


Sweet and Low (“The Princess’) Lyric Quartet 18417 
Songs and Readings from DLonofellow 
The Bridge Hayden Male Quartet 16217 
A Psalm of Life Humphre 
The Village Blacksmith Humphrey 18161 
Onaway! Awake, Beloved! Althouse | ..,, 
(“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast’’) § 95059 


For descriptive notes concerning these selections and hundreds of 
others equally useful in the English classroom, see “The Bictrola in 
Correlation with English and American Literature,” ginen free by 
dealers in Bictor products, or sent upon application to 


Educational Bepartment 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 





